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PREFACE 



To many a student, using a university library is like trying to shop in 
a large, unfamiliar supermarket. He knows the material he needs must be 
somewhere, but how can he locate it without wandering around aimlessly? 
It is unfortunate, but for all too many students the words "library" and 
"frustration" are nearly synonymous. With this guide, we hope to help 
you make the time you spend In the library less frustrating and more 
productive. 



The guide uas been written with three goals in mind. The first is to 
acquaint students with the basic types of information sources the library 
has to offer. The second, to teach students to design and carry out 
research strategies for exploring both familiar and unfamiliar subjects 
in the library. The third, to help students locate needed materials 
efficiently. It is our hope that\ this manual will help you to make 
maximum use of the people and books in our library. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THH LIBRARY 



The acadejnlc library selects » prepares and interprets the library's 
resources for the academic cos^unity. It provides the opportunity for inde-* 
pendent learning experiences and for simple and complex research* Classroom 
and library combine in the student's search for knowledge by providing the 
main avenues for the learning experience. 

Each library is unique in its physical layout » collections and servicea* and 
policies and procedures. To use any library effectively, the student needs 
a knowledge and an understanding of these types of information. 

I. MALCOLM A. LOVE LIBRARY; PHYSICAL DESCRIPTION 

A. Second floor (main floor xi^here one enters the Library) 



The key functions of the library are located here - the card catalog, 
the circulation desk, the basic reference area. The main card catalog 
acts as an index to the library's main collection (exceptions include 
government publications, archival materials, pamphlet files, and 
instructional materials housed in Education Resource Center). The 
Research and Reference Department contains the basic reference area 
and gives assistance for almost all fields of knowledge^ Government 
Publications, Education Resource Center, and Sciences and Engineering 
Library have separate reference services. 

The. Central Circulation Department handles all aspects of charging 
(checking out), searching and discharging stack books. It defines 
and administers loan periods, fines, and general policies relating 
to the circulation of books (see below) « 

The Memorial Collection Room, also found on the second floor, holds 
about 1,300 donated books of a general cultural nature. The main 
collections are the Edward A. Block and the Herluf Brydegaard. These 
collections are listed in the main card catalog with the cards 
stamped Memorial Collection. These books may circulate. Also located 
in the Memorial Collection Room are the newly cataloged books for the 
library. 

The other services on the second or main level are Interlibrary Loan 
and the Library Information Desk. By agreement with other institutions, 
the library may borrow their materials. However, this service is 
limited to faculty and graduate students. Interllbrary Loan locates 
other libraries where the materials may be found and arranges the loan. 

The Information Desk located in the lobby aids the library User by 
answering questions about location of materials, library policy and 
procedures, and by directing users to the pertinent reference areas. 
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First floo r (one level below main floor) 

1. Current Periodicals Reading Room 

All new periodicals with the exception of science journals and 
government publications (U.S., California, U.N.) are located 
here. They are arranged by title in alphabetical order. The 
desk in this room is staffed during most hours the library is 
open. 

2. Newspapers, Microforms and Listening Center 

This room contains current newspapers (American and foreign) , 
most microforms and recordings and other non-book materials. 
For further information, see chapter 8. 

3. Lower Division area 

Here are located the collection of college catalogs (current 
and retrospective), the careers file, art prints and some 
popular and recent periodicals and books. There are counselors 
on duty in this area at certain times of the day. It is a good 
place to find recent best sellers. 

4. Limited Loan (Reserve) 

This is the area where reserve books are kept. Assigned read- 
ings for classes and some professors* tests are available. 
Books are listed by author and professors' name. There is a 
reading area within the closed stack area but books may be 
charged by filling out a charge card at the desk. The circula- 
tion period varies from 1 hour to 3 days. Recently published 
popular books are also kept here. Textbooks for most classes 
can be found in Limited Loan. These last two categories are 
not necessarily in the main card catalog. 

5. Bibliographic preparation 

This is where books are ordered, received, cataloged and 
prepared for use by library patrons. The area is limited to 
library staff. 



Third floor 

The Department of Government Publications, Special Collections and 
Archives and books with Library of Congress classifications A - H 
are located here. For Information on government publications, see 
Chapter 7. 

Special Collections and Archives contains two types of materials. 
Special collections are books and other materials whose value is 
such as to require special handling and preservation. 
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Included are very old books and early Western printings, very 
limited or costly editions* and artistic or erotic publications 
especially subject to theft. These are cataloged and represented 
in the main card catalog with the cards marked "Special Collections." 

Archives are materials by and about the University (with some 
material on the San Diego area) and are not usually cataloged 
except for theses and dissertations. Second copies of theses are 
located in the stacks and circulate. 

Materials from Special Collections and Archives must be used under 
supervision in the library. The room Is not open at all library 
hours . 



D. Fourth floor 

Education Resource Center and books with Library of Congress 
classification J - P are located here. 

The Education Resource Center contains a separately catalogad 
collection of curriculum guides, pamphlets and textbooks* There 
are 1,400 children's books, the ERIC files (over 100»000 education 
publications on microfiche), all publications from the U.S. Office 
of Education and the California Department of Education, standardized 
tests, sample audio-^visual material and special fi^es. 

Reference assistance is provided by ERC librarians. A separate 
charge desk is maintained for checking out and returning all ERC 
materials. A conference room provides space for orientation 
lectures to classes and group work with curriculum and instructional 
materials . 



E. Fifth floor 

The Sciences and Engineering Library, the Zinner Collection, the 
Asian Collection and books with Library of Congress classifications 
Q - Z are located here. 

Sciences and Engineering Library Includes science reference materials, 
current science periodicals, geologic and topographic maps and 
technical reports produced by government contract. A great many 
science microforms are in the Sciences microform room. 

The Zinner Collection, books on astronomy and science, are in this 
area. Zinner books are cataloged and listed in the main card 
catalog. Materials may circulate by special permission. 

The Asian Collection contains books and bound periodicals in the 
Chinese, Japanese and Korean languages. It excludes books in art 
and sciences. It Is fully cataloged and represented in the main 
collection. Cards are marked Asian Collection. 
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II. LIBRARY INFORMATION 
A. Non-reference 

1. The library information desk located in the lobby will aid the 
user in need of general Information about the library. Questions 
about locations of departments, materials and personnel, explana- 
tion of policies and rules, and directions to pertinent reference 
sources are answered here. 

2. For the convenience of users, directories have been posted 
throughout the library. Complete listings of all sections are 
on the second floor and opposite the elevators on third, fourth 
and fifth floors. Abbreviated directories are in each elevator. 
Directories limited to the services on that floor are located 

at each end of the central areas. 

3. There is an events directory on the second floor. All areas 
have signs either indicating direction or pertinent materials. 



B. Reference 

When you cannot find a piece of information, or need additional 
material for research, ask a reference librarian. Reference people 
will also help you clarify and formulate your question. They will . 
explain and interpret the reference material. 

Reference librarians are located at the desk in Research and 
Reference, Government Publications, Education Resource Center and 
in the Sciences and Engineering Library. There is also a librarian 
stationed by the main card catalog, to offer any instruction needed 
at that point, as well as an assistant at the nearby serials listing. 



C. How to locate a book 

To find if the library has a book, consult the main card catalog. 
The card catalog is an index to all the books in the library with 
the following exceptions: government publications, archival material 
and the various pamphlet files. 

The card catalog is divided into an author- title catalog, and a 
subject catalog. 

For further information, see Chapter 2 on the Card Catalog. There 
is a card catalog information desk to assist you in the use of 
the main card catalog. 

After writing down the complete call number, the next step is to 
locate the book in the Library. Note if the card contains location 
information other than the call number. For example, if the call 
number is PR (Literature) but the card is stamped "Special Collections," 
the book will be in Special Collections on the third floor rather than 
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in the "P" section on the fourth floor. For further information 
about classification, see Chapter 2, 

To locate a book, use the full call number reading from left to 
5n JLf eKaople. if the call number were 

f iJ " normally on the third floor, 

w "^^^^ ^"""^ «D 6971. The second 

Af ?L ^hI il ^ "1;°^^ T''^''- ^^'^^^^ ^^^°"8^ t° last line, 
m M71 n.i J^^! ^'^^^^ '^^^^ i« decimal. So 

^ on!« f /fJ be shelved after HD 6971 D38 but before HD 6971 DS. 

iL rl^i K^^°'; rf,^ ""^^^ If the last line of 

the call number is "Ref that would place it out of the regular 

:rth': :inS iL^r"!^"-^^ ^'^^ - ' ^^^^^-^ 

Books (including bound periodicals) with call numbers without a 
special designation may be found as follows? 

A -j H are on the third floor. 

J -| P are on the fourth floor. 

i 

Q -f Z are on the fifth floor. 

/ 

Books may not be shelved in the regular stack. If they are not the 
card catalog will indicate this by location symbols as follows: 

1. Special Collections - third floor. 

2. Memorial Collections - second floor. 

3. Sciences - fifth floor. 

4. Ref - shelved in reference collection - second floor. 

5. Bibl - shelved in bibliography - second floor. 

6. Fo or fol - folio or oversize books which are 

shelved in the beginning of the shelving area 
on each floor. 

7. Micro - microforms, located in Microforms and 

Listening Area - first floor. 

. 8. HRAF - Human Relations Area Files located in 

Microforms and Listening Area - first floor. 

I 

CIRCULATION PROCEDURES 

A. Central Circulation Department (second floor) checks out or charges 
^h^.^m""^ niaterials from the shelves. Government publications and 
Educatioa Resource Center charge materials within their area at 
their own charge-out desks. 
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1. To check out a book, coroplete a charge ca^rd for each book. These 
cards and sample cards are placed at the tables adjacent to the 
circulation counter. Take the book to the counter where the 
staff will check each book and stamp the due-date in it. 

2. To return a book, use any of the return slots in tht llSrary 
or the book returns located throughout the campus. 

3. If you cannot locatp. a book on the shelves: 

a. Recheck the call number. 

b. Check the microform machines which Indicate whether a book 
is in the library or is out in circulation or in some 
specialized location. The machines are located opposite 
the Ini library Loan office (main floor) and at the 
circulaii-on service points (all upper floors). 

If the book is already out to another user, yau may request 
that a "hold" be placed on the book. When the book is 
returned, circulation notifies the user and holds the book. 

c. Check the tables and carrels near the call number area. 

d. Check the circulation service point on the appropriate 
floor of the stacks. These service points are rooms used 
to sort books before shelving. 

e. If after repeated searches, the book does not appear, ask 
the circulation desk to do a search. If they locate the 
book, they will notify you. 



Non- circulating. Reference books, periodicals and a few other 
materials in the stacks will be stamped "non-circulating" and are 
for use in the library only. 



Renewals. If you need the book and it is due back, you may renew 
it provided there are no "holds." The borrower must renew the books 
in person. There are no telephone renewals. 



Circulation Department is also responsible for the following activities: 

1. Fines. Overdue books are fined at the rate of 15<: per day. 
There are also charges for lost books, including the price of 
the book and a service charge. Overdue letters are sent to 
patrons as a courtesy reminder if they have books overdue. 

2. Security. This involves the turnstiles at the exit, opening 
and closing the library and the handling of money. 

3. Reshelving. The Distribution Section ir> responsible for dis- 
charging books and seeing that they are reshelved. 
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A. Lost and Found* Items are kept for one week, then forwarded 
to the Central Lost and -found at Aztec Center* 

5. Maintaining duplicating machines throughout the library. There 
is a change machine (for $1) located near the central circulation 
desk. Other change may be obtained from the desk. ^ There is 
also a ditto machine behind the circulation desk for use by 
library patrons. 

6. Limited Loan (see above i. B, 4) and Interlibrary Loan (see 
above I, A) are also unde the control of the Circylation 
Department. 



fV. OTHER LIBRARY SERVICES 

A. Typing rooms. There are typing rooms on the first, third, fourth 
and fifth floors. The typewriters are coin-operated. There are 
electric and manual typewriters. 

B. Copiers. There are at least two coin-operated copiers on each 
floor of the library. There are Xerox copiers on the first, second 
and fourth floors* The one located near Education Resource Center 
is the best one for copying pictures. 

C. Telephones. Located by the elevators on every floor excepting the 
first floor. 

D. Blind students. Room 315 on the third floor has machinery to aid 
the blind students.^ 

E. Group study rooms are located on the first floor. 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS 

1. What key functions of the library are located on the second floor? 

2. What areas are located on the first floor? 

3. What is Special Collections and Archives and where is it located? 

4. What can be found in Education Resource Center? 

5. What is the Zinner Collection? 

6. How do you locate a book? 

7. What are some special location symbols found in the main card catalog? 

8» What should you do if you do not find a book on the shelf? 

9» What activities other than circulation is the Circulation Department 
responsible for? 

10. \Jhat does it mean if the last line of a call number is "folio?" 
Or "Ref?" 
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THE CARD CATALOG 



The card catalog is the main index to the library's collection; books, 
magazines, newspapers, microfilms, and other materials are all represented 
by one or more cards in the catalog. Learn to use it fairly well and you 
eliminate many of your questions about the library. That's why the library 
makes it so easy for you to find the main catalog. You will find it on the 
second floor. Walk into the building through the front entrance, take 
fifteen steps, look to your right and there it is. 

If you walk into the catalog area and look at it more closely, you will see 
that it is divided into two parts: the author-title catalog and the subject 
catalog. The subject catalog is on your left as you enter the room, while 
the author-title catalog is on your right. Most of the material in the library 
is represented In the card catalog by one or more cards , usually author , 
title and/or 8ubject(s). 

The author card is usually the main card and supplies you with much valuable 
information: 




Author 




^Date of 
publication 



xit.SOSp. 23 cm. .(Jord&B lectures tQCOtoparatlvo roU;rlon, ir<07) 

42/-/ "s. "^-^^1 itdHr-'Mm 




Publisher 



•"Place of 
publication 



i. Mnn (Theoloyy)— CojaparotlTo anidlco. *'x. Tltl*. 



(Series) 



72~3852C3 



Series note 



CD .2, 



Tracings '^tell which cards were made for the catalog) 
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BEST mn mmiE 



The title card is Identical to the author card» except that the title of the 
book is added to the top of the card. It is then filed alphabetically by 
title (in this example, under "P" instead of "C"). 



Title 



BT The privilege of man 

703 Cragff, Kenneth. 

w Tho privilcfjo of man:, a thcmo in Judaism, Islam and 

. Christianity. Loudon, Athlono P., 10C8. 

xil. 20Sp. 23 cm. .( Jordan lectures to cooapar&tlvo rcUslon. lf/A7) 

42/- iiot^-y/yji 

DiUllo^aphlcal footnotes. 



Man (Theology)— Comparative studleo. "1. Title. (Series) 
BT70a.C7 1908 201.2'2 7^-383263 

• Library of Congrcaa ,. 68 181 



Subject cards have subject headings added to the top of the cards, then 
repeat the information on the author card: 



BT MAN (TFEOLOGY) - COr-IPARATIVE STUDIES 

703 Crag/r, Kenneth. 

^7 Tho privilcpfo of man:, a thomo in Judaism, Islam and 

.1900 . Christianity. London, Athlono P., IOCS. 

xil. 203 p. 23 cm. .(Jordan lectures io comparatiro roll;;ion. ifiCT) 
42/- ItCt^-LMWl 

Blbltofrraphlcal footnotca 



'^'l. Man (Theology)— Comparative studies, ^x. Title. (Series) 
BT703.C7 1968 201.2'2 72-C85263 

Library of Congrcs.? C8 fit 



\ 
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Not all main entries are Individuals. Some are: 



GovenuQental bodies 



HG Canada. Public Archives. Board of Historical 

653 publications. 

A5 Documents relatlfs a la monnale, au change 

1968 et aux finances du Canada sous le regime 

francais. Cholsls et edltes avec coramentalres 
et introd. par Adam Shortt. New York, 
B. Franklin [1968] 



Institutes 



KG Ford Foundation. 

19 T\^o African patterns. 

F6 47p. illus. 18cm. 



[New York] 1966. 



Organizations 



GV 
53 
N25 



National Association of Counties Research Foundation. 

County parks and recreation; a basis for action. 
[Edited by Philip Warren, Jr. Washington, Published 
jointly by National Association of Counties Research 
Foundation [and] National Recreation Association 
[1964] 



Periodical titles 



PN Today ' s f ilm maker . v . 1- 

1993 Aug. 1971- 

T6 Hempstead, N.Y., American film Maker. 



Anonymous works 



PN Mother Goose. 

6110 The annotated Mother Goose, nursery rhymes 

C4 M6 old and new, arr. and explained by William S. 
1962 Baring-Gould & Ceil Baring-Gould. 

Illustrated by Walter Crane [and others] 

With chapter decorations Ipy E.M. Simon. 

[1st ed.] New York, Bratohall House [cl962] 



Written by so many 
authors that their 
names are omitted 



E Cracks in the melting poi; racism and discriminatioti' 

184 in American history t«ompiled by] Melvin Steinfield. 

Al C68 Beverly Hills, Glencpe Press [1970] . x 
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TRACINGS 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Tracings indicate which cards have been made for the catalog. However, you 
can use them to help find material. If you know a specific book on your 
subject, find the author or title card for that book and check the tracings 
to see what subject heading was assigned to it. Other books on the same 
subject wi^.1 be given the same heading. Once you have the heading you can 
look in the subject catalog for other works. 



Tracings 



905 
A5 



Andrews, Henry Nathaniel, lOlO- 

Ancient plants, and the world they in... with drawincs 
by Anna Schutte. Ithaca, N. Y., Comstock Pub. Co., loiT. 

l5C.270p, I'uus. 24 cm. 

"Kererencea" : p. |200j-274. 



X. Title. 



1. Paleobotany. 

QRn05.A5 ggj 
© Comstock Pub. Co., inc. ; 3JuM7 j A14417. 



47-5386' 



Library of Conffreea 



|15j 



ARRANGEMENT OF CATALOG CARDS 

There are several ways to arrange cards in a catalog. The two most common 
arrangements are word by word and letter by letter. These two columns show 
how the arrangements differ: 



Word by Word 

Fort Dodge 
Fort Erie 
Forte 

Fortification 



Letter by letter 

Fort Dodge 
Forte 
Fort Erie 
Fortification 



In our library cards are filed alphabetically word by word instead of 
alphabetically letter by letter. A few filing rules to keep in mind are: 

1. In the Author/Title catalog: 

a. Articles: definite and indefinite articles in English or foreign 
languages at the beginning of titles and other headings are ignored. 

b. Abbreviations: filed as if they were spelled out - St. as Saint. 
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c. Mc, Mac, M*: filed as though spelled Mac. 

d. Numerals: filed as if spelled out. 

e. Initials: filed before words beginning with the same letter. 

A. B.C. of electricity 
A.C. 

The A.E.F. 

abbeys 

f. Editions: different editions of the same book are filed chrono- 
logically by date. 



In the Subject catalog ; the arrangement of the subject cards follows 
I closely that of the Author/Title with these few differences: 

a. Historical subheadings: filed in chronological order 

U.S. - History - Colonial Period 
U.S. - History - Revolution 
U.S. - History - Civil War 

b. Authors as subjects: follow this order - books about an author 

- books about his individual works 

- subdivisions 

Melville, Herman, 1819-1891 
Melville. Herman. 1819-1891 
Moby Dick 

Melville y Herman. 1819-1891 - Biblioi^raphy 

If you are using the subject catalog and you are not finding the materials 
you need, you may not be using headings used by our library. A subject 
can be expressed in many different ways. To ensure that all books on 
the ssdse subject are in the same place, libraries use a standard list 
of subject headings, and make cross references from other possible 
headings : 

Kusan Indians 
SEE Coos Indians 



For its standard list, this library uses The Library of Congress List 
of Subject Headings . There is a copy on the desk in the card catalog 
area, along with a supplement of updated headings. Often, there is 
also a librarian to assist with subject heading selection. If not. 
The Library of Congress List of Subject Headings , or "red book," itself 
can be very helpful. The "red book" is arranged alphabetically by 
subject and the entries look like this: 



sisT COPY mma 



The heading the Library uses 
(in bold face type) \^ 



Other related topics 
(sa - see also) 



Cross reference from- 
.1 heading which is not 
used 



lilood preHKuro 

sa Blood "Circulation 
Carotid sinus 
SphyKJiiunianomoter 
X DIood- PreKsuro 
Blood- Circulation' 
Pressure 
-• Measurement 
«n Ophthalniodynumometry 



^Cross references from 
other headings which 
are used 



Subheading of Blood 
pressure (on a subject 
card, the heading wotild 
read BLOOD PRESSURE - 
MEASUREMENT) 



CLASSIFICATION 

Books have to be arranged in some way to make them readily Available to 
the user. Since there are many schemes for organizing books, a library 
could use several different systems, cataloging books by a standard code, 
filing pamphlets alphabetically by subject, and organizing documents by 
governmental department. i-o 

The two main classification systems used in the U.S. are the Dewey Decimal 
and the Library of Congress (L.C.). This Library uses the L.C. system.' 

The L.C. schedule uses the letters of the alphabet to organize publications 
into subject categories. The advantage of grouping books by subject is that 
It allows the user to browse. For example, if you know that PG 3455-3A58 
are the call numbers for the Russian author Anton Chekhov, you can go to 
the PG area in the stacks and browse through the books with those call 
numbers to see what is available. Here is a resume of the code: 



A 
B 
C 
D 

E~F 

G 

H 

J 

K 

L 

M 



General works - Polygraphy 

Philosophy - Religion 

History - Auxiliary sciences \ 

History and topography (except Aiperica) 

America \ 

Geography - Anthropology 

Social sciences 

Political science 

Law 

Education 
Music 



N Fine arts 

P Language and literature 
Q Science 
R Medicine 

S Agriculture - Plant and 
animal Industry 

T Technology 

U Military science 

V Naval science 

Z Bibliography and library 
science 



For examples 
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S63 



Christmastime in S\«reden; the Christmas 
festival. With song translations from 
the original Swedish. [Rock Island? Ill 
1955] 



Sorensen, Alice J 



38p. illus, 23cin. 



I.Christmas 



Sweden. I, Title. 




The call number goes from general to specific elements. Thfe letter G is 
assigned to Geography, the letter T is assigned to manners and customs 
(General) . 4985 is for Christmas and 863 is the number assigned to the 
author. It is like your street address in reverse. GT would be the city, 
4985 would be the street and 863 would be the house number. 

While the main card catalog is usually your best source for finding materials, 
some collections do not appear in the main card catalog, such as most govern- 
ment publications, children's literature, curriculum materials, and pamphlet 
files. For these you must look in specialized catalogs near the collections 
themselves. Similarly some current texts are placed in Limited Loan before 
appearing in the main card catalog. 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS 

1. Wliat is the difference between a title and a subject card? 

* 

2. Name several kinds of main entries which are not Individuals. 

3. How can you use tracings in locating material on your topic. 

4. One book that is useful in selecting subject headings is called _____ 

5. What does each line of a call number represent? 

6. Your professor says the book is in the library. It is not in the main 
card catalog. Give possible explanations. 
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3 . PERIODICALS AND HOW THEY ARE INDEXED 

In the next two chapters we will deal with the publications x^hich librarians 
call serials —materials w^iich are published in successive parts, usually 
at regular intervals (daily,?. Weekly, monthly, etc.), and which are meant 
to, continue Indefinitely. There are many kinds of serials—annual reports, 
proceedings of organizations, yearbooks, and so on— but the most common 
types are periodicals and newspapers. In this chapter we concentrate on 
working with periodicals and their indexes; in the following one we will 
discuss research with newspapers. 

"Periodical," "journal," "magazine"— these three terms are generally used 
interchangeably. There are periodicals published in a>l fields and for many 
purposes, from light reading to research reporting. Periodicals are an 
important aspect of library research in any field—whether you are explicating 
a^poe^, analyzing the causes of the Spanish-American War, or trying to find 
the lat^t research on pollution of the oceans, you are certain to find a 
wealth ot material in journal articles. 

Periodical indexes and abstracts are the key to the library's magazines, 
just as the card catalog is the most important key to the library's books. 
Browsing through magazines is enjoyable for recreational purposes, but it 
isn t an efficient research technique. Even if you know that a certain 
Journal is very likely to have articles on your tbpic, you might waste a 
lot of time looking through back issues for relevant items. Suppose you 
were an art teacher looking for ideas on making puppets. You know that 
School Arts magazine is often useful for project suggestions. If you 
thumb through a few bound volumes of the magazine, you might find something 
good within an hour. or so. A better way is^to look in Education index , 
under the heading "Puppets and puppet plays." There you will get exact 
citations to relevant articles, from School Arts and many other journals, 
in just a few minutes. 

A periodical index is a work which classifies articles from journals in 
one or more fields, usually by author and subject. Indexes cover a specific 
time period (a month, a quarter, a year), and most have a cumulative annual 
index. What qualities should a good index have? The format should be easy 
to understand clearly explained. If possible, the index should use a 
standardized list of subject headings and give ample cross-references. 
Most important, it should give you the full bibliographic information about 
the articles (name of the author, title, journal title and exact citation, 
plus any illustrations, bibliographies, or other important features). The 
information given should enable you to partially screen the articles before 
you take the time to look them up. 
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TYPES OF INDEXES 

There are several types of periodical indexes; each has its advantages 
and its disadvantages. Keyword indexes are produced by computers, and 
are especially prominent in science and technology. The following excerpt 
from the index to Biological Abstracts is typical of machine produced 
indexes : 



•'lAOurS ONLY AT Tt HP€ RA 1 Ufl£ S AAQVf h 40814 

PLAOUlS ONLY AT ffMPEftAfUH(S AftOvf ) 4081% 

PLACufS CNLV AT TEMPERATUfteS ABOVf S %09l6 

PlAQUfS SMftP R(0 BtOOO MOUSf ^7I6 

PlAOUf^S TO Give MOflPHUl OCICAUV ANO t?965 

PlAgulS 1U Give MOHPHULQOtCALlV ANO 12566 

Pia^KQN INSECTKlOe/ THE «FSI0UAL TO U6t4 

PLASM INTflOOuCfn AT THE eKiNNiNO Of 16899 

PLASM LfrMMA PhPOXlSOMf-llKC mICROHOD 6$0<i6 

PLASM f)V PMVSAR0««P01YC6PHALUM Sl|Mf %9)6S 

PLASM PfCr^ilVf GfNES €RUCIC-AC|0 tM 66^H 

PlAS>» SCRM'NINC VlflO/ eVAtUATlON AN 40919 

PLASM SOUHCtS/ ASSUMCO GEnI CFNKttS 64661 

OLASNA /A MICRO MCTHOO F0« ?Mf QUANf ^8623 

PIASMA /AMtso-ACIOS tN AVUN >4uTRlTl 16599 

PLAOMA /CHARACffrtt/ATtON Of A 0|N01N 94111 

PIASMA /Df TfcRMINATlON OF ANGIOTENSIN 54297 

Plasma /fpffci of nicotinic-acio fib lS64l 

PLASMA flfUCl Of fMERMAl INJURV ON 346)0 

PLASMA /(fffCTS OF 2450 MFOA HEaTI M 10928 

PLASMA /FORMAflUN OF lAURlNE CARSON* 38009 

PLASMA /UHUNU CLtCfRO OSMOPMURCStS 20926 

PLASMA /KINMICS Of ThF THERMAL OfNA 94029 

PLASMA /luTr.AL INUNCTION IN nt€ MARE ^8392 

PLASMA /MErH4)0 GROWING ANO STAlHl 47S22 

PIASMA /Mim LIPIDS PART 9 COMPAftlSO 48897 

PLASMA /NEUTRAL I;aT10N OF LFulS ANTI 49)33 

PLASMA /OttlCiN Of GLUCOSAMINE FROM A 37962 

PLASM /PH0SPt40 LIPID MEIABOLISM TN 5QS80 

PLASMA /PRINCIPLE OF A OUANTlTATlVE 99226 

PLASMA /PROPERMES OF RABBIT AORTA A 19)3) 

PLASMA /Radio immunoassay of amgiotc 94090 



As you can see, the index uses words from the title of the article to give 
subject indexing. You would find an entry in the index for every significant 
word in the title. The advantage of keyword indexing is the speed of 
publication — no team of human indexers can work as fast as the coifljmter* 
The main disadvantage is that there are no standard subject headings in 
the index; you must depend on the author's title for an accurate description 
of the article. Obviously, it harder to find and screen relevant material 
in such an index than in one classified by trained subject indexers. Many 
indexes use a standard list of subject headings and list both authors and 
subjects in one alphabet. The best known of these, including the Readers' 
Guide to Periodical Literature , are produced by the H.W. Wilson Company. 
This entry from the Readers' Guide shows the format of most of the Wilson 
Indexes : 

PAVEMENTS 

Maintenance and repair 
How to make asphaJt streets last lon^or. W. * 
H. Foster, it An\ City Sy:43-5 Air '71 
See also 
PavementB — Surface treatment 
Streets — Maintenance and t'ePair 



us•?»u^T^l.K wki'm ^^flt».^ 

LARGE •fMiH • s( iiaiuic 

I S CftPBV IS'. I J«* t V 

C At T K Jl 'JM ».Pm i'l V 
CTIN Is 1S{ lATjn (,H '.JSM 
CONTfN? HaA'>SJfA-.J lV'U 

Tissues Crtp. hf.'. H «iuL* 

STucsf In rat PHF'iNAsrv 

A:^»'S IN PIA^*<4 (tAr 
IS I*»-VIT'i) AND IN-VlvO 

0 LlNit LVNPh KAl I |Ktt( (N 

1 F^ffCrs PLATflf f mCH 
Mn CftOBUN- iU K^r U» |N£ 
ANTtr.(N IN PUULH) h>|MAN 

6IN01N0 PS'MriN IN «A| 
ONS IN PRHIPMI-HAL ML 000 

HUNAN M(»»i:f sfKiiM r.ijnsf. 

NCOmPAT t .•'l.t riWUO mmkH 
V dRAlN «;HAi.l ISTt ^TlN( 
CARBOMYDHATt U|(T L I Vflt 

Of iHauMnruvics uab6(t 

MtN5 OilOASC 
THE RENIN ^VSTM HUMAN 
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Abstracts are periodical Indexes which provide summaries of the articles 
they lndex» as veil as full bibliographic Information and subject Indexing. 
Here Is a saaple abstract from Psychologica l Abstracts ^ one of the best 
known abstracting services: 



11216. RoiiiherK, Carole* & Harris, Mon II ill New 
Mexico) ••Right," ••wrong/' and discrimination learn- 
ing In children. Journal of Genetic Psrchoh^, 1972 
(Jun). Vol. 120(2). 275-286,- -InvcMipatcd ihe' effects of 
being u>Id "righl," *Vrong;' or both upon ^ direct and 
incidental Icarninj: and other behaviors. 72 Ist-grade 
bins and p.irls were exposed to a simple discrimination 
and transposition task, an oddity with reversal problem, 
and a complex discrimination problem, under I of the 3 
reinforcement conditions. Incidental learning, response 
siereoiypinp. spontanconsly voiced solutions, and con- 
versations instigated were also observed. Although 
learning was generally poorer under the ••right'' only 
condition and although few incidental effects were 
noted, results are not interpretable by any simple theory 
of reward and punishment. (23 rtf.)— Journal summary. 



Non-computerized Indexes » as you can see» are usually easier to use and 
give more complete Information than the automated ones. Their chief 
disadvantage Is a time lag between publication of the journal and publication 
of the index. The Readers ' Guide appears promptly, within a few weeks after 
the publication of the magazines it classifies. Most Indexes » however » 
are slower in coming out* (For example, the library didn't receive its 
copy of Index to Rellgldus Periodical Literature for July-December 1973 
until April 1974.) Abstracts usually take even longer to produce; many 
have a time lag of a year or more. ( Historical Abstracts , Part A, for 
spring, 1973, actually summarizes articles published between 1968 and 1971.) 



SELECTING AN INDEX 

The first step to take in doing library research with periodicals is to 
choose the right index for the purpose at hand. The Readers ' Guide Indexes 
periodicals of general Interest; it is intended for use in school and 
public libraries, as well as in college libraries. You should think of it 
as a point of departure, from which you will move into more specialized 
indexes. Is your topic in English literature? The MLA Bibliography or 
Social Sciences and Humanities Index are just two possible sources you 
might use. Do you need articles on political campaign reform? Then try 
Public Affairs Information Service . There are Specialized indexing and 
abstracting services for practically eveiry field. Ask the reference 
librarian on duty to help you choose those which will suit your needs 
best. (The brief list at the end of this chapter will give you an idea 
of the variety of Indexes available.) 
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USING AN INDEX 



Nothing could be simpler than using one of the Wilson indexes. Here is a 
sample entry from the Readers* Guide , along with a key indicating the 
meaning of each part of the citation: 



•"•HITCHHIKING 



2 o 
On the road:, hitchhiking on the highway. "^A. Miller. 

^blbiiog \l ^Society ''lO: ^1.4-21 ^Jl '73 



' KEY 

1. Subject heading 

2. Article title 

3. Author of article 

4. Article has a bibliography 

5. Article has illustrations 

6. Magazine title 

7. Volume number 

8. Page numbers for article 

9. Date of magazine issue 

Although many Indexes are similar to the Readers ' Guide, others are more 
complicated. Some have a separate author index, while the Wilson Indexes 
usually integrate author and subject entries Into one alphabet. The subject 
Indexes for abstracting services, such as Biological Abstracts and Psych- 
ologlcal Abstracts , refer /you from the subject to an abstract number. You 
get all bibliographic Information about the article from the abstract Itself, 
If you find that you are having trouble using any index, be sure to ask the 
reference librarian on duty for help. 

Here are few techniques for making efficient use of periodical indexes: 

1. Keep a "log" of your search. Write down the titles of the indexes you 
use, the subject headings you select, and the dates you cover. In this 
way, you can avoid needlessly repeating work later. 

2. Make use of all the information given In your citation; it can help you 
decide whether or not to pursue the article further. Is the author an 
expert in the field? Is he on one side or the other of a controversy? 
How long is the article? (Length can sometimes help you to distinguish 
between superficial and substantial articles.) Are there illustrations? 
Is there a bibliography? 

3. Write down the entire citation. Too often, library users waste time by 
trying to find articles without enough information, then have to retrace 
their steps and return to the indexes to get the complete citation. 
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4. Make sure that you know exactly how the journal title is spelled out 
in full. Most indexes abbreviate journal titles, but have a table 
of abbreviations in the front of the index. 



FINDING THE JOURNAL! THE SERIALS PRINTOUT 

Libraries have several ways of informing users about what peiiodicals , for 
what years, they ha^e in their collections. Some libraries have revolving 
files which indicate what journals they have and where they are located; others 
have typed lists giving this information. Herein Love Library, we have a 
computer-produced serials printout which indicates our holdings of periodicals, 
newspapers, and other serials, as well as their locations in the library. 
There are copies of the, serials printout, bound in red plastic covers, 
throughout the library. This main printout lists all of our serials alpha- 
betically by title. In general, our peripdicals are shelved by title, either 
in the Periodicals Reading Room or in the Sciences Library, until they are 
bound. Then, they are given a call number and integrated with the book 
collection in the stacks. 

The following sample entries, with explanations,' will give you a general 
idea of the Information you can get from the serials printout: 



A) "SlICROFORM 
F-614 



2 JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY. ^ 



J|NA 



35 (1868-1920) 



LONDON. ^CEASED 1920. 



1. Accession number for microform. 

2. Title. 

3. Place of publication. 

4. Informative note about publication. 

5. Our holdings, by volume . numbers and datesi 

6. Location. 



MICROFORMS AND 
LISTENING CENTEP 



B) 



TR 
1 

J84 



■JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHIC SCIENCE. 
^15 (1967)- 



1. 
2. 
3. 



4. 
5. 



Call number of bound issues. 
Title of periodical. 

The volume number and year in which our 
holdings begin. (The library does not 
have volumes 1-14, but does have all issues 
since then.) 

Location of current issues. 
Location of bound issues. 



^CURRENT: SCIENCE 
LIBRARY BY 
SUBJECT AREA. 

^BOUND: STACKS 
BY CALL NO. 



C) 



^AP 
2 

L135 



^LADIES HOME JOURNAL. 

3l2-15 (1895-98), /16/ (1898), /50/ 
(1933), 51-52 (1934-35), 54 (1937)- 

1. Call number of bound volumes. 

2. Title. 

3. Our holdings, by volume numbers and 
dates. (The slash marks surrounding 



CURRENT: 
PERIODICALS 
READING ROOM, B> 
.TITLE. 

'BOUND: STACKS 
BY CALL NO. 
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D) 



a volume number mean that we do not 
have all of the issues In that volume. 
This note means that we have some 
issues from volumes 16 and 30, and all 
of volumes 12-15, 51-52, and 54 to date.) 

4. Location of current issues. 

5. Location of bound Issues 

■^lONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 

^5-9 (1917-19), 18-20 (1924-25), 
/23/ (1926), 24-25 (1927), 27 (1928)- 

1. Title. 

2. Our holdings, by volume numbers and dates. 

3. Location of periodical in the library. 
(NOTE: this periodical does not have a call 

number because it is a government 
publication and follows the Superin- 
tendent of Documents classification 
system.) 



'GOVERNMENT 
PUBLICATIONS 



E) 



■■L 
11 

N152 



TODAY'S- EDUCATION. "^1968- 

\aSHINGT0N, NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

OF THE U.S. ^CONTINUES NEA JOURNAL. 
^57 N. 6 (1968)- 

1. Call number of bound volumes. 

2. Title. 

3. Beginning date of new title. 

4. Publishing organization. 

5. Informative note about publication. 

6. Our holdings, by volume and date. 

7. Location of current issues. 

8. Location of bound volumes. 
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CURRENT: 
PERIODICALS 
READING ROOM, 
BY TITLE. 
BOUND: STACKS 
BY CALL NO. 



LOCATING INDEXES IN THE LIBRARY 

Most of the library's indexes, except for those in science fields, are in 
Research and Reference on the second floor. They are shelved on numbered 
tables next to the windows. Indexes for science and technology are in the 
Sciences Library on the fifth floor. The library has duplicate copies of 
some indexes — for example, there are sets of Education Index and the Current 
Index to Journals in Education both in the Education Resource Center on the 
fourth floor and in Research and Reference on the second floor. Government 
Publications, on the third floor, has Public Affairs Information Service and 
several indexes published by the U.S. Government. 
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INFORMATION ABOUT PERIODICALS 

Where is this journal published? What Indexes cover it? How large is its 
circulation? How often is it published, and how much does a subscription 
cost? You find the answers to these and other questions about journals 
published throughout the world in Ulrich*s International Periodicals 
Directory , which arranges periodicals in subject categories and has a* 
subject and title index* Ulrich's, since it is relatively complete, includes 
many journals in unusual languages and with rather limited circulation. If 
you want a more selective list of major journals in various subject areas, 
try Magazines for Libraries , by Bill Katz, which gives the detailed biblio- 
graphic infonoation found in Ulrich's, plus an annotation for each title 
included. 



UNION LISTS 



Obviously, few libraries can hope to have all the journals which their 
users will ever want. Union lists have been developed to help libraries 
meet users' needs through interlibrary loan, a form of cooperation and 
resource sharing among libraries. The two most important nationwide lists 
are the Union List of Serials of the U.S, and Canada , which includes 
periodical holdings of libraries through 1950, and New Serial Titles , 
which gives library holdings of periodicals which have begun publication 
since that date. In addition, we in the California State University and 
Colleges system have our own union list, California State University and 
Colleges Union List of Periodicals , which lists journals held by all of the 
libraries in the system. If you need an article from a journal which we 
do not have here at San Diego State, but which is in the collection of one 
of the other schools in the CSUC system, you can get a free photocopy of 
the article through interlibrary loan. 



SELECTED PERIODICAL INDEXES 



General: Humanities Index , 1974- 

(Formerly Social Sciences and . Humanities Index , 1965-74; 
previously International Index to Periodicals) 

Readers ' Guide to Periodical Literature , 1900- 

Social Sciences Index, 1974- 

(Formerly Social Sciences and Humanities Index, 1965-74; 
previously International Index to Periodicals ) 

Anthropology : Abstracts in Anthropology. 1970- 

Art: Art Index . 1929- 

Bioloijij: Biological Abstracts . 1926- 

Hiautu'iui: Busines s Periodica ls Index. 1958- 
(Fonnerly Industrial Arts Index) 
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Chemistry: Chemical Abstracts . 1907- 

Eduaation: Education Index . 1929- 

LcOj): Index to Legal Periodicals . 1909- 

Musio: Music Index . 1949- 

Psyahology: Psychological Abstracts . 1927- 

Publia Affairs: Public Affairs Information Service . 1915- 

Soaiology: Sociological Abstracts . 1953- 

Teohnology: Applied Science and Technology Index. 1913- 
(Formerly Industrial Arts Index ) 

U.S. History: America; History and Life . 1964- 

PERIODICAL DIRECTORIES 
Katz, Bill. Magazines for Libraries . 2d ed. New York: Bowker, ;1972. 
Ulrlch's International Periodicals Directory . New York: Bowker, 1932- 

UNION LISTS OF PERIODICALS 

The California State University and Colleges Union List of Periodicals . 
2d ed. Los Angeles, 1974. 

Union List of Serials in Libraries of the United States and Canada . New York: 
Wilson, 1927-65. 
(For holdings up to 1950.) 

Hew Serial Titles . Washington, Library of Congress, 1953- 
(For titles which began publication after 1950. ) 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS 

1. What is the most efficient means of getting journal articles on a 
specific subject? 

2. What are the qualities you appreciate in a periodical index? 

3. Name three types of periodical indexes, and indicate the advantages 
and disadvantages of each. 

A. How do you select appropriate indexes for periodical research on a 
specialized topic? 

5. mat steps can you take to make sure that you are using indexes as 
efficiently as possible? 

6. Once you have your journal citation, how do you go about finding the 
article itself in our library? 

7. What information can you get about a periodical from the serials printout? 

8. Where can you find information about a periodical, such as its circu- 
lation, where, by whom, and how often it is published, and so on? 

9. What is the purpose of a union list of periodicals? 
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4. NEWSPAPERS AND NEWSPAPER INDEXES 



To most people, a newspaper is a publication that is here today and recycled 
tomorrow. But newspapers can, in many instances, by a useful source for 
library research. Newspapers are daily or weekly publications, emphasizing 
general news coverage and editorial opinions about timely topics. They can 
help students and other research workers with many aspects of their studies. 
Including the following: 

1. Political affairs, past or present. 

2. Historical research in any field including literature, art, music, 
and social issues. 

3. Opinions from earlier eras on once-controversial matters such as 
women getting the vote. Franklin D. Roosevelt's economic policies, 
and President Truman firing General MacArthur. 

Thanks to the general availability of microforms, libraries everywhere can 
offer their users backf lies of newspapers which were once rare research 
materials. Microforms not only can be acquired as conveniently as cassette 
tapes, they also demand far less space than the former large, unwieldy 
bound volumes of newspapers. 



NEWSPAPER INDEXING 

The greatest difficulty with using newspapers in library research is the 
relative scarcity of indexing. Before approximately 1960, the New York 
Times was the only American newspaper to have a detailed, nationally 
distributed Index. Many newspaper researchers working with materials 
published before the late 1950's have used the New York Times Index to 
•date" the questions they are investigating, then turned to the appropriate 
time period In other newspapers. For relatively current affairs, there are 
several newspaper indexes available. Since most of them are more difficult 
to use and understand than periodical indexes, we will discuss them in 
greater detail. Here are a few hints for making effective use of news- 
paper Indexes: 

1. Before you begin, read the instructions and list of abbreviations and 
symbols at the beginning of the index. Refer to the list any time you 
have the slightest doubt about the meaning of an abbreviation or symbol. 

2. Keep a "log" of all indexes, dates, and subject headings scanned, just 
as you would when using a periodical index. 

3. Newspaper indexes give many cross references; follow up on any that seem 
relevant to your topic. 

4. Take advantage of news summaries In the indexes to screen articles. 
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5. Get all the details about the citation, including the column or para- 
graph number. "Fishing" for an article on a microfilja can be exasperating. 

6. Have the accession numbers for the newspapers you select before you 
go doxTOstairs to the Microforms and Listening Center. These numbers 
make it easier for the staff to help you find what you need. 



MAJOR NEWSPAPER INDEXES 

This section will describe and illustrate some of the major indexes to 
newspapers available for your use in Research and Reference. The dates 
given for each index are the dates of coverage, rather than the date of 
actual publication of the index. 



A. New York Times Index . 1851- 

The New York Times Index has a relatively complex format, with many 
cross references (see Figure 1, the reproduction of a page from the 
1972 cumulation.) The index is especially valuable because it gives 
a summary of the news, as well as citations. Indeed, if all you want 
is a fact or a date, you may be able to get it from the index summary, 
without referring to the newspaper itself. 



B. The Wall Street Journal Index. 1958- 

Business oriented on the whole, this newspaper divides its index into 
two sections: corporate news and general news. 



C. Index to the Christian Science Monitor, 1960- 

Indexes all four regional editions of the newspaper. 



D. Newspaper Index, 1972- 

This index covers the microform editions of the Los Angeles Times, 
'■he Washington Post , the New Orleans Times-Picayune , and the Chicago 
Tribune. It includes Sunday supplements and magazine sections. Figure 2 
shows you a sample page. 



E. California News Index , 1970- 

The California News Index provides selective rather than comprehensive 
coverage of several California newspapers. Since the emphasis is on 
California affairs, the index omits articles dealing with national news. 
There are subject, personal name, geographic, and organization sections. 
The index includes Sunday supplements. Figure 3 shows a sample page 
from a 1973 issue of California News Index. 
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F. Indexes to the London Times. 

Since our holdings of the London Times go back to 1785, the indexes to 
the Times, which begin with the year 1790, are an important historical 
resource. There are two titles indexing the London Times : 

Palmer's Index to the London Times . Covers 1790-1941. 

Official Index to the Times . X942- 

(Alternate title: Index to the Times .) 



One difficulty you may encounter in your research is that indexing for 
some newspapers appears very slowly, sometimes three or four months late. 
This is frustrating at times, but keep in mind that indexing even one day's 
output from a paper like the Los Angeles Times is quite a task. 



NEWS SUMMARIES 

News summaries are not newspapers, strictly speaking. They come out less 
often than newspapers (usually once a week) , and offer a digest of world 
and national news for the period covered. There are several published, but 
probably the most important American publication is: • 

Facts on File . New York: 1941- 

This summary of world and U.S. news is published weekly; Figure 4 
gives you an idea of its format. 



NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY 
The most widely used directory for American newspapers is: 

N' W. Ayer and Sons Directory of Publications . Philadelphia: 
Ayer, 1880- 

This annual listing is arranged geographically by place of publica- 
tion. It lists several types of periodicals, including newspapers, 
for the U.S., Canada, Bermuda, Panama, and the Philippines. Ayer's 
will give you information about the circulation, date established, 
and political or other affiliation of the newspaper. There are 
classified lists of publications arranged by subject, type of 
publisher, and frequency of publication. 



UNION LIST 

The California State University and Colleges, of which San Diego State 
University is a member, is fortunate to have a union list of newspaper 
holdings : " 
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N- r.lecl-Cong (HR). L'njiate (N?). Coufii> (S'Y). 
NVS-hlccl Confi (HR), OranRC Counfy (NY). N 8 

N f.leel ( tmg (MR), Upsiaie (NY). cWniv (NY). 

.4..V8 NYS- Elect Cong (HR). Rocklaiid < ouniy 

). S NYS-blcci-^Cong (MR), tpaiajic (NY). )c 21. 

..^ . N 4.5.8,9. Ptcii Elect -72. Ag 5. USSR -Pol. Ag I*) 

•sa:-.. Ap 6.16. My 4. Water PoHutmn. Ap I 
6ob«fff i (Olv). U% olto Lobsters. Jc 4 
Chomitot Co. M olio Aeclates. D I Airplanes. 

I : Aniivrptica, Je 6.9. Asfirin. D 7 Atomic I-.ncrgy 
Nuclear Weapons, ia 4. Benzene. D 14 Blood. Ja 28. 
• mine*. Mr 8. Ctuitir Soda, Mr 11.14 Chvm. O 21 

iridc. D 12 CWonne. My 2} (Miiinmg. Mr 10 

nfeeiion. ic 6 Drugs. Ag IM HlcLtrontes, Mr 29. 
arte. S I Jet fuel. Mr If Magnesium Chloride. Jc 13 
•netium Omde, D 14 Matne&mm Sulfate. Je U. 
lalm. Ja U Phenol. Ag 19. D 1 PlantiiA. ia 19. Mv 13. 

Ag 29, S 28, N I7.fl Prcn tlect -72. Ag 20 
P>Ienc». Ag 21 Rubber. My 21 Solvents Ak 19 US 
M ( nndmon*. My 12, il 9. Vietnam. Ja 1 1. Wood. Je 6 

H I yon elected in Dow Chem Co bd; .V Key and Dr I 

iti iciifC from bd, ia 7,40 7; D«»» Chemiea) C(» pons 
•u\ (M.-nings with talcs %urpaLsing S? billion, other 
-c- rruordcd. F 1,47:1. L 1 HiKrlcm .ind O Wclker 

v.; )>st sees at Do* Chemical Co. are Kt wniiicn ever 
r.u. jd lo as»t ofncer rank at Dt^w. F 1 1.60 5. rev ol 
T. aktiviiics as eaptUl investor under ucgis of rci'entty- 
>cd subsidiary Dow Chem InveMnient and f inan«,e 
p; group prcs H E tngclmeycr notes thai Dove's 
ncial and tech interest in tew h based cos. y^hkh hcid to 
»n the verge of making sigmncant seicntifit ad^.intcs. 
mpted Dow to invest m eus: invest menis in Thedford 
p. Eleeirogavdynamus Im. Basic Packaging S>stcms 
tic and Waters Assoc deUilcd. Mr 26.1113:1, Duw Chem 
> for co's operaii(m\ in Fur / Mer\/ei describes 
4ntages of «iperaiing latex plants in Onfcrn. W Ocr. 

Drusrnhcim. France, as being able to ofTcr products for 

m count rifs of iheir manufacture, notes plants 
it ions, iormeriy farm acreage, ucrc whi»sen for their 
'.rahty for Common Market trading, adds 2 plants, under 
mgt. are not uniomfed. affofiling flesihihty m use of 
ipovkcr. Mv 21. III. 12 7. Dow Chem Co rcpts 2d-qr net 
.inc was $S2 4.inillion on sales of $607 ^ million. Jl |«. 
^. I)rtw Chem C«> and rcprs oi H unions agree c»n terms of 

3 >t ar contract tm Scpi 13. subjcci to ratificaimn h> 
membership, and ending strike which began m June. 
14. i I. Dow Chem rcpts 2Cr earnings intrea.\c and 

K:»in in sales for qr ending Scpi 30. (i IH.6I lawvers 
i-scnhng Dow Chem ( n fiTe appeals m S.ititugo. Chile. 
2.^. against Chilean (#i»vrs sn/urc »if Dow's interests. 

W Coming Coffs. %— Mm-Uei C .»nlA«.t I en>c> 
. Ap ^4 PlasliiS. N 17 

S l.udingiMM nainrd pics ^h«-J ..pirjimji nfTucr and Jit 

')<iw Corning Corp. ie |4 74 - 

W ionta A Co InC' S«« olio (. uriiM « j.ipan. Ap Id 

*stiMs OverH-aa Scrwic> lit! I) ! K sicuks I S 

lunl Funds. N 20 Si«Kk> I s .Si... 1 Piu.ts. Ja )() m 

• par. ia 24, F 10 in F I par. 6 Mu I f» par. F IH. Mi 7. 
Ap6.7.|3.M, Ap 19 in Ap !^ par Np .^O.N m .Ap 

M> 1. 2.3,4.5.7.10.1 1 m M\ t pui \U :n.:.*.:4.26 Jv I. 
io.is in :d h ! par. Je 21. ?\ Jl " K.«*j 1 1 >.i s Ji 21 
V ft :H p.u. 18.21.2^ ?K in M Jl U p.,r \^ i 4.6.1? l^ 

• • s 12.1 i,28.2v. a 1.1 i i'.2i..M.:7 .m. s i.:.4.5. 

').. i.i4.lS,16.l7.IK.19.2:.:i :s .>h. 0 2.6.".H.!0 13. 
^.^ •.I8.I9.20.M.22.U) 

M MtCurmaek. eser vp at Dn« Joni-s A (o Inc. Jic^. 
» 62. career, dius. F 29jg 1. Oo^ Jones St ( »» x\pn.is 

increase m 1st qr net im-omi an. I gam of aK-nl 12 in 
I iiina revcmcs, Mr 16.71 2, l>«w Jones rents .>ii Julv 10 

* MS Jd or inJieated net income *as $S.477.0{X). up from 
i77.mK> for yr earlier or. nei income for 1st 6 mos uas 
^h million. il 1 1.56.2. Dim Jnncs A Co Ine clccis W H 
Ihps pres. succeeding W F Kcrby who bccomi s chmn. 
im^tcs D A Macdonald ro sr vp and appoints t R Ccmy 
N 16 754 

WD. Dovid O h. %i%o US Ciambhng. Commission 
the Review ti ibe National Pi>licy Toward. D 24 
•WO, Dovid J. Urn olto Nassau Trust <'o (Olen Cove. 

>W0. OmmIos f (Ffwf). f«« olto l;S I ctio Condiiiiins. 
I s Pol- Knnge Pol .Movements. Herngan and 
. ♦^ t .ise. Kit 2 
>W0, Idword L Sm oHo Missimn - Elections. Ag 10. 
- N 8.9.12 

^yi^i 1e^2^ 0. !•••♦»• NYS ~ Elect - Legts. Queens 

>wd; ttfth 

'^<^g sketch cif R Dowd. who prts "72 Wc^man of C».n 
ore Awifd on Apr 18 fn»m \all Couiuil of Women, 
•tfd IS giver) for her work as founder of Harlem Prep 
••M and a% prnf ai M Fsers Coll. illus. Ap 19.^5 1 
T«m. U9 mHm Buildmt- NYC - l abor. S 3 
V Wlltt««i f . ft#« ciM NJ - Eeon Crndttions. A« : ; 
ect-Cong (HR). O U.27. N 5.6.8 
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I oWoiNO. Muriol (lodv). Sao olso hut. O iu /uos 
..• ' ( . n }h 

OOWOlf Oil Corp. Sea olto (i.is i s. S IW 
DOWDY, iQm#s H. olto NV( l ion (N-iidilions 
Vi»iipouri\. Ag 

POWDV, John (Ropr). So« alto I loosing NS .tshmetoii 
(l)( I. J.I Mh.P). I- 6.14. .M, Ap 14.20. 0 \ ^ lestts 



I lecliiMts. Ja 14. I" 6. .\p I i. My K PS Cong (llR) . 
I llms. I>,iud>. J l.S 1 Ap 2'' 
DOWDY. 4ohn (Mrs). $«• olto Texas I.U,.tnms. F 6. 



nam 1s llaw York Tinea Index. 



An 14 

DOWi, Rolnnd. Seo olso iLoik Ktihiieries. ClK-niua! Bank 
(NU*). S U) 

DOWEIL, toil. $00 olio Noise. S 2'> 

DOWICIDE 7. Sao olto Wooii. Je 6 

pOWUN, John. $•• alio Mu vJes. N 5 Transpoitation 

tS. Jl 4 

D0WIIN0» Idword C (Moyor). %f olso ( ras t;S 

Pipelines, S 2ti 

DOWUNO» iaromo M (Dotaclivo). $•« also Autiis US 
Robberjes. My 12. Ji ?K 

pOWLINO, John J (Comi). Sae elso .Med l.S. Ja *i ni :d 

Ja 9par Nassau Couniy (NY). Ml \2 

DOWIING. Robort W. Sue olso Ihcatei NY< . Ja 6 

S2X(HI!S'>^J!"°"' ^ olso Ho> Scouu Jc 22 

OOWLINO Collaao 

Dcmling Coll. 1 1. hcgois ionsiructmn ni m-w library, 
media tenicr and planeianuni, to be compU lcd earh m '74. 
eoll IS undcig«»jng $7 "v intHioii cxpmiMoii progiaiu designed 
to transform school Imm lommutinfi to iampus cidl. 
planned library illus. I) 17.137 J 
DOWNS Communications Inc 

Downe Ciunmunk jtioiis" Cmnpuicr SeivUis tn lake over 
Cimivs Coinmunicaiions' subsi riplioo IniriMineni .md 
computer laciliOes 111 Dcs Mmiies. loua. in April '72, V 9, 
M 4. Dtiwiie Coninumujiiions nanus J M Carier pres and 
chiel operating ofru:er. I- 17,62 4. Do^nc CiimmuiiicHtioiis 
files \^ith Sl'C on May I tcjiis slatcment lor sale by variou> 
siocklu»lders of I. '•-million shares nl loiimioii stock. My 2, 
58..', I>u\%ne CtImlnllnu•alllnl^ to idler loial of 1.7K7,09l 
shares ti» piihlie, Jl 18.42 3. Dowrtr Communicalions 
approves pioj*i»sat ftir nicrgei o( ftartell Media Corp intti 
iicttK lormed »hi»lly-o»ncd subsidiary ol Downe. D 15.68 4 
OOWNE Publishing Inc. $eo olso pub names, eg. American 
lloine (pub). l-aniil> Weekly (nub) 

Uownc Publishing names C K Ihompsoti etirporatc Public 
rclatinns dir. I- . 16.60 6. .A I- Miller named pfe> of Downe 
Publishing. Jl 8.36 7 

DOWNER, Corot (M#i). Soo olio Med t 'S. I) 7,.) 
DOWNER, John T (Chlof Doputy Intpoctor). Soe olso 

Retail Stores I S Holiday Irade. 0 4 
DOWNER^ Josaph R. $q« alto Atlantu- Kuhncld C o. Je 21 
DOWNES, Edmund W. Sto also HarKord (Ctmn) Courant, 
Ap 2 

DOWNES, Ra« EHaobafh 

C S koshet/ weds R li Dt»*nes. htith leporteis Ini Jcr.scy 
Journal, 'ia 16.73 4 

DOWNIY« John T. $•• olso Koieau \S ar. Mr I 
DOWNEY, Moriorio. alto Bond Street Ini. Ap 1 1.14 
DOWNEY, Robon N. Sao olso (iovt Hcmdv O 2 
DOWNEY, Thomot J. $•« also Pres Klcit '72. Jl 2 Suffolk 
County (S \ ). ia 4. Jl!3 
DOWNING, AI. So« alto H'nai B'rith. Ja 23 
DOWNING, Thomai N (Repr). Sao olto t:dui I S I qual 
fcduc Opp<»nunities. I 

DOWNS, Anthony. Sao alto Housing- US. N 15. O 6 U.S 

Econ CondithtriN. I) 6 

DOWNS, Brant Q. Sa« also Airlines Hijacking, ic 22 
DOWNS, Hugh. Soa olto Ships Intcrnail Scrvues • Amer 
Nations. D 12 rV- Programs • special Shows. Mr 9 'IV 
Progr.ims Spenfii IVt»gran>s. Iiid.j\ (IV Pfiigram). Ja 15 
DOWNS, Jotaph- Soo olto Trent. Wlllnm. Hmusc (Trcnion. 
NJ). O 22 

DOWNS, MIka. Soo olto Oprvland I SA. Ag \2 
DOWN'S Syndrome. Uso Mongniisni 
DOWNSTATE Modicol Canter (NYC). ( st Muiu.il 

Center. Slalc I nuusih (S>S) 

l>OWNTOWN Airtlnos Inc. Soe otio A1H11.1-. t S. 2H 
Airtuus-lS Air l.iti *ier\K» . JIM 
DOWNTOWN'iowor Monhotton Aisn See aho NVC 

Af( .1 IManrM<»g, M) J I SVC 1 1 hm' SnhAi^s Ap4 
Iralfii S>( Pjihiif- I) !Sp.„ \ onk is. Sinei Jl .""i 
DOXIADtS, Conitontine A. Seo olso H .'tMitft. Il : i 
DOXSit. L E See olio id y A I M = ml.u Uiioii ( t, 
M> 10 

DOYLE. Adrion Conon Sao olso l)»i)k \<;hni (. nn.oi iSii) 

DOYIS. Arthur Co«an (Sir) (1859-1930). See also iJonK 
s If.uel SAi;,Anind N^* 2i» 1 .' ^ 

Af'.i. Il vlel i>K ( a**!-* K I ucens i/i r Lit. 1 \ihivh 
housis nianisM ripts .iiit{ \t\ »rf Sir \ ( Dnyk. .w \n.lf 
r«-i,iiistruc(etl suiurg »»uiin »il lii\ htsl » 'hiuit ihafaiUi 
Shtilnik l!..'nus, disi ussev Dtjyfe s likrai) i.ireer. tilu^ t*' 
rcirealid U.ikei Slicel Hal. In lion j( jJJftss ni 
llnhnev. an.! i>| ^ i.iK's oMcriof. A^- JO.X.pl. arln-ie upK 
thai {'h.iujii de I \\ nr. huim um lS^Mt/erlan\l|. repositni) 
of Lt»l»n n»»n o( S* ( fli.i I I l.ilmL's Oh iii'>f,ih»li j .old 
Ci.llcv Jion-. Ill A (■ l)'»vii I titJiuialiort. has been closed 
ffiUnuing lisajtfivtiKuts i.Vir cst.iie i«l si,u \diian Cufi.iii 

Doyli. N rj.x.prh 

DOVU, Arthur Conon, Foundotion. Sea olto Duvle. Arih;ti 
CovM. (So I (U^V.I'MH). S \fi IravJ SuU^oldml. 
Ag .''J S i7 

DOYiE, Arthur i. See olso V Mitti/siitu > suU l)o<>( in 
Jl 10 

DOYLE, Brando. Soo olto Mr*l\At\c\. > Jo 

DOYLE. Eileon. See olio Hirds My : / 

DOYlE, Jomes (Burglary Suspect). See olso IIokK ct. 

NYC Crinu, Ja II n J.i I 1 pat 

DOYlE, James I (Judflo) See olso I 'cttmns (I S) Vuiuig • 
ci< \»v \ .nil./. Mr .^^ 

DOYLE, Jomes S (Pvt). See olso W.if^Uts Jjp.in. U 2 
OOYLI. iomet S (Report«<) S«« olio Nsvis I S. F 1 ! 
OOYil, John A. See olio f s f r if h) 
DOYLI. John C See olso I'm-. ■ • ( .uimH Ii H 
DOVIE. letter See olio : ' • s .\ » • \y }^ 
l>OVl|. LoutS Seo olso H< k ss Uec-]. i>hmael 
s 10 

OOYU, Mlchoel J (Rev^ See oUo ViUfuin. » 35 



DOYIS, Robbie. See olto Moating W . i < 1 .> 
DOYll, Robert B. See also Credit IjS ( oiisuim i < .edit. 

OOYie, Robort O. Seo olto 'louiiiulmc. l) :s 

DOYIC, Robort J. See olio IUm» Internaiional Im. Ag )o 

DOVLI, Tom. $oo olio Art. Je 1 : 

DOYtf, Wllliom P (It Col). See ^to Vietnam. Ap 

DOYlE Armored Service Co. Soo olso Arinoied ( .ir 

SeiMces. Ml 10 

DOYLE Done Bomboch Inc. See otto Ail - t'S. .Ag 31 Ad 
US • Awards. Ap : I. .My 8.11. S 8. Ad - US Personnel. 
V I. Ap 5, Jc l, Jl 5. N 10 An • Ciroup Sho^s. My II 
Miliei Advertising Agency, Ja 19 Photography - 
I'^uipmenl. O 31. TN - Programs. Ap If in 2d Ap 16 pai 
US Armament' Draft, O 19 

Doyle Dane Hcrnbach-Canada names F D Drown pres. C< 
Prouk. S l.ouel. I. Mill and I'. Baillic >ps, Ja 20.73:6. Doyle 
Dane Rernbach buys majority interest in Fahrcnvm A 
hehse (W Oci CO). K 2.61 5. Dovle Dane Bernbach prcs i R 
Daley rcpts '71 billings fell to $280.miltion. commenis on vo 
plans lor '72. K 23.6.S 3; Doyle Dane Bernbach names M 
Cooper and J Fiiiv vps. Mr 13.^1:6; Dtwie Dane Bernbach 
n lines T Bird and W King vps. Mi 23,73:6; Doyle Dane 
hcrohaeb names P I'alcone and W' Carey vps. .Ap 6.''3iSj 
Doyle Dane Bernbach names R l.cvins<m cxcs* vp. Ap 24. 
S| 4. Doyle Dane Bernbach names H Krone sr vp. .Ap 28. 
6^ Dovle Dane Bernbach to open office in Brussels in 
June. M) 2.70 6: Doylc Dane Bernbach rcpts Isl 1/2 *^2 
billings and ^Ics rose lo SI 55.592.000. an increase o\tr '"I 
ligure. groiks income for period rose to $25,877,000 and nvt 
prorus to $2,390,000, ic 8,80:8; Doyle Dane Bernbach elects 
A Kop^ lman. M K rest on, D O'Dca and A Pando sr vps. 
Jc 16.^1 6; Doyle Dane Bernbach names A Orecnberg and A 
J Peicasaoe sr vps. Je 30,55 5: Dciylc Dane Bernbach 
names l llighbhiom and W Buchanan vps. il 21.4.5-6. Doylc 
Dane Bernbach promotes t B Weiss lo sr vp, Ag 1.55:4. 
l)<)yle Dane Bernbach rcpts net income rose to 83e per 
share in »rd qr ended July 31 and to $2.12 for 9 mo period, 
aams ol U 3": and 54 S*"; respeciiicly, S 8,52:6; Doylc 
D.inc Bernbach names R O Pfundslein vp. S 27.73:5; Doylc 
Dane Bernbach promotional subsidiary names S H 
liriiitiyan managing dir; his background noted, illus. S 29. 
69 3. Dnyle Dane Bernbach opens ofTices in Zurich and 
Mil.m. O 5.77 5. P 11 Dougherty repis that 'reliable sources* 
say Doylc Dane Bernbach sr vp B Loughranc will move to 
Wcllv Rich Greene agency. N 24.58 5; B Arnmeti. M 0 
Oraee. C Larghi and M Ijiwlor arc named vps of Doyl: 
Dane Bernbach Uic. D 1.64 5; Doylc Dane Bernbach names 
J R Heekin ir escc vp; he comments: his pof. D 2,1.61:5 
DOYNOW* Dovid. See olio Baseball ~ Amateur, ia 15 
DOZEN* Motohlo. Sae otto Daiwa Securities Co. Mr 18 
DOZfER« Roymond. Seo otto Murders^ New iersey, My 26 
OPF Inc 

DPP Inc rcpts ^34.744.000 loss for fiscal yr ending May 
M. *72: CO chmn B i Cohn notes debt Is 4Sro reduction from 
'71 figures, Ag 1,49 I; DPF Inc repis on Sept 28 that its 1st 
liscal qr ended Aug 3 1 shows net income 01 $20,000: other 
data. S 29.63.1 

ORABBIE* Morgorot. Soo olto (iB~Soe Conditions. Jl 13 
DRACKMAN, Wltllom, Wrecliing Co. Seo oUo Housing 
N^C. S22 

ORACUIA, Count (Flctionot Chorocter) 

Article on search for original Dr.ieula by Profs R T • 
McNallv and R Florcscu. who have spent yrs investigating 
Dracula s realdil'c 15ih century c»»untcrpart in Transylvania 
prov, Rumania; their studies cfetailcd; Prots. Dracula and 
Transylvanian castle litus. Aa 27.X.p9; .M A Jeffs Ir replies 
to Aufi 27 article by Profs Nu Nally and Florescu on Count 
Dracula and his setting in Transylvania. O |5.X,p29; R 
Bl(M>m Ir. referring to Aug 27 article on travel in Rumania, 
suggests seeing more of Rumania than just Dracula's area, 
Transylvania; notc^ travel in Rumania is incspensivc. 
N l2.X.p4 

DRADDY, Vintent dePout. See also Football - Coll - Halls 

of Fame. >a 2 Manb.itlan ChUccc. Ap 15 

DRAfTlNG, MeelionlcQl. See efso Design. F 1 

ORAOO Stores Inc. Soo also Sh.ivs. D 30 

DRAGON (Mliaifo). See .Missiles 

DRAOONFliES 

I d disiits^es dragonflics as h.irniless insects of mid* 
summer. Jt 9.1V. 12.2 

ORAGZA. Edmund. See oUo (iialTiti. Ap 21 

DRAIf4, Bofty L (Mrs). See also C lexel.md (Ohio). Ap 9 

DRAKE, Alfred 

.Mr and Mrs A Drake arnoun^e the engagement of their 
diughici S V Drake it> M B Rapp. April v^eddnig planned. 
N> . Mr 19.71 1 

DRAKE. Erie (Sir). olso Bnlish Peir<itcunt Co 1 id. 
My ^ l-.ncrK\ anvl INmt». Vl\ S 
DRAKE. Fromit (Sir) (1540.1^69) 

Arluk disiiisse> (j Mai. mIiis hm4 Su l-raiuis Drake, 
luiiinp hi> f«ik in h.iiiying Spjn».l* Arinadj .i:id rcluclancc 
r.. uBo.l '.iinian Uh li}ih!l\.\ 17. 4^; 
DRAKE. Fronk 0 (Dr). Seo olio .Asir. .muIi»s l ^ 
I'l.-uei' l .'S 

DRAKE. Horotd A. See olso i :.t\cl Phil Drtnis. Rrpublu 
.a» «hv. I I < 

DRAKE. Horrington. See olso Duo A llr :iiisitccl In . D 21 

DRAKE. Hudson B (Deputy Ant Sec). See olio Suol 

(m. iiuli li.uk. .ApX Mvi! is .Ap K 

DRAKE. John. See also I muc ( niie A Hdd.n^ in. . Mr i 

DRAKE. Robert. See olso Pns.ms S> ( . I K 

DRAKE, Somontho Ann 

Mr i:..l Mt. A Diak. iiipo;jitce ihc i-nKUK^'Ucnl nl tl.cif 
il.oigiiiir S \ Diake (o M tl Rapp. Ann} vkc.l.lmg nlam.i t 
SV. \U It7i t 

DRAKE, Wendell. Seo olso Mwt.icrs Oho. Jcnkin>. 
Ihtiinuv S .*9 

DRAKE, Witliom P. Soe olso Dtuv Nddulion. Ja 1'* 2.\2- 
DRAKE Ho»el (NYC). See olio lli.teis cK N>C Crt nr 
•1. ».S.6. Ag I 

(3RAKE Univeriity. See olto I tK.ibjII Bo\%l (.. itiu x 

i'i....vvr M..vki. D 10 r-vs I ha 7» s :h 

DRAMA. Uso Pk ttc* 

DRAMA CHtKt Circle. NY. See olso I Sesti 1 ^vi 
My li 

DRAMA Desk (Org«) See olio Kir ncdy. J I . ( micf I » 
Micalcr. Ji 4 ?he:tU< As» rJs Jc ' l. Ag .s 

"s 

\ 



KENNER, LOUISIANA 

K6NNER. LOUISIANA 
Timei-Piey 

Lr«i Nir (.) a I'd. '<cu$iC» Kcnnor, La .•!mu»emont<enli«rprobi».'rn 
C't /vnsni Ki'iincr Assn «^ip(ti olf icr^ 

K' 'mer Ut» tilflormvfi iirjopi rule nn 'ktreetni>mf ChiiMiins 
Kfnm«r . la t.*^*r raqedi-pt %vvk% on improve mrnl^ 
Konncr m.ivor v.owi rPpor I on uidnnrd NOinrporlefcp,»ns«on 
KPniuT. tti Cowncilammi'na*, amu^emenf center ofdindote 
KENT STATE INCIDENT 
Ctticago Trib. 

Ju*«ti(oDrpt nHtCiAitr« Endct 1970 K9nt StdttfthootinQS 
TimeiPicv 

For mrr N.iii Guardvm.m rotwsos to testily on KonI Stale 
Or«)nd lury rc<o«»c% after l%t phaiu ot K«nl Stato probo 
Kfnt Stall Of ,in(J |ury ^i?nesses Cipreis faith m probe 
Ui ofiieiais re Enact Kpnt Statp shooting* 
KENTUCKY STATE GOVERNMENT 

1 A Ttmol 

Kyctystarhnq mvdSion pro.nplVgov tosocli ted help 
KENYA- POLITICS A GOVERNMENT 
t.A. Timoi 

Un<v of Nairobi Closed due to student dcmon$triition& 
KIDNAPING 
CliiC»9» TrtD 

PatrtCid Hcarst.dauQhicr of Cat newspaperexec .kidnaped 
FBI stops up search lor Pai>^»Cui Hears! 
SymbiCnese Liber atron Army claims to hotdpdiricid Hearst 
Te«t Of Synit^.oncic Liberation Army letfpr to R Mearsl 
Hearst kidnapers may seek freedom for 2 \a\\e<t radicals 
History of Symbionese LiOeralion Army reviewed 
Randolph Hearst eyes half in communications wifh kidnapers 
Militant prison inmate 9'Oup tied to Hearst Kidnaping 
FBI se^^ks couple m Patricia Hearst kidnaping 
Effect of Hearst kidnaping on San Francitco say area eyed 
R Hearst viewvs lack ot communicationfrom kidnapers 
3 F r,sco Are«« buSinessm»»n Quarded alter Hearst kidnaping 
Temtot PatriCid Hearst s tape recordino sent to parents 
Hearst kidnapers demord for ipod for poor analyzed 
R Hearst terms kidnapi^rs' food demands 'imposslWe' 
Publisher. R Hearst, raos US Atty Gen on kidnap remarks 
Ed KidnapmQ ot Pafncia Hirarstby Symbionese Army viewed 
LIE Kidnapinq of Patr.ria Hears! by Symbionese Army hit 
FBI probos 2 suspects m Palncio Hedrst k{dnApin9 case • 
Transcripi of Patricia ^4earst's lap^ mcssaue to parents 
Parents (w\ taped message from Patricia Hcdrsf 
Reaction m California fc Hearst kidnaping discussed 
RandOipn Hvarsi to announce food program tomorrow 
Randoiptt Hearst announces $2 mil tood giveaway in Caht 
Randolph Hearst names A Kramer to head Cat fjood giveaway 
Randolph Hearst begins S2 mil foovi distribution program 
American Revolutionary Army kidnaps 
editor 

K rdnapers ni Patricia Hearst demand anothpr S4 mtt m l«>od 
Ed Hearst & Murphy k .dnapings discussed 
ATlan f a CONSTN editor treed attcr ransom Pmni, 2 arrested 
Hearst Corp oilers S4 mil inlOOd as ransom for P Hearst 
SLA wom^'M's unit siiid to be hOldina Patricia Hearst 

2 arre'.tod & ransom recovered in Atlanta kiUn«ip case 
Hearsts refuse further SL A demands until Patncia's treed 
ATLANTA CONSTN, etf itor, John Murphy.d<»scr ibes kidnaping 
Kidnapers i.ni to respond to latest Hoar st tomi offer 

FBI discounts political 'notivationin Atlanta kidnrfp case 
HoarM 'kidnaping seen as part of new terrorism in US 
t A. T .nei 

3 kidnapers *>ci'e Patricia Hearst, W.in Berkeley 
Neighbors ot Patncid ^eem react to kidnaping 

F Bl seeks 4lh suspect mpatricia Hearst kidnaping 

Ftfar surrounds UC campus after Hearst kidnapmg 

0««mands .iwoited trom Patricia Hearst's kidnapers 

Tfxt ot SL A s communique no 3onP Hearst kmnap demands 

P.»tricia Hearst s friends describe Personality 

PBi anent tr»»nks kidnao'^rs may seek trade torp Hearst 

F at searcnes for lesdS n Patricia Hearst kidnaping case 

us F B» sefw% 7 mor^o<»rsonS m P Hearst kidnaping case 

P nr.c.a Hf ir\i ^ fiance, S vVeed.On* member of SOS 

R Hea's* rfdcts »',s sence ni daughter's kidnapers 

v.uiieci Stmb onese Ljheration Army s Hears^t ransom eyed 

S ymbionese Liberation Army issues 2nd Hearst ransom letter 

T /»» t ot S ymft.oncse I .oeration Army's Hearst ransom dem.tnds 

Previous li'dnap fond dfrnanr^s discussed 

T*»«t lit Prtt'JCia He^rit's recorded sirttemeni top.irents 

KPFA'FM, Berkeley v. »ws messages on Hearst kidnaping 

Randolph Hoarst »o ^^t i«p toott diStnbotinn system 

F Bl agent. Charles Bairs. v»ews Hearst k-dnapwrs as hoods 

C>«therine Hearst c)a*rns SI n>.| donatedto aid food plan 

Atty Gen Saxbe recants Quote on F6i 4 Patricia Hearst 

Reaction of Hearst family to kidnaping of daughter eyed 

R Hearst corrects \Mte '> report on pledges from public 

F Bl anogi^diy search!", tor 7 esc ap»es 'n HoarSt kidnaping 

O Bank^ C'tfer^ to head unit neoottating P Hearstreiease 

Taped ir.rssage trom P Hearst on ktdnApers' demands eyed 

Hearst completes free food Plan «n etfof t to save daughter 

Sympatny tetters from poor to Hearst family d scussed 

R Hear sf pledges S2 mil free *ood plan to ransom daughter 

Randoioh Hearst announces details of free food plan 

Couple arrested mia for ptot to pose as Hearsi kidnapers 

Coupie Charged in LA with poSmg as Hearst kidnapers 

Hearst s food distnbut on pt^n mobtiiied to save daughter 

ATLAN r A CONSTN ed .lOhn Murphy, kidnapcdby extremists . 

He.irst k t'Jnaoers dentand %i mil more Intood program 

tts atty urn & F Bt dir >iOtd ne«ys cent en Hearst kidnaping 

tiearsi s' People in N<ed' ofticeevacuu'edbv bomb scare 

Hi .ust'Sbtg toodg>veav(ray rr rates Chaos A violence 

A tutnta editor, ^annr Murphy, set irveby ktdnaperS 

HtMrsi Cm'p toaddS4mil to food plan if Patncia let yo 

^••curity firms g*«tgueries on bodyguards .Htf*r kidnapir^gs 
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H» If SM -I pi.m 'M ■. vii.v tu'.O've tli .trtijutinn pr ohldms 

k t'in.ip. 'I VII lur •!! All ANi A CUNS I N di'vcrjbts 49 Mr ordeal 

I in kutiMi 0! A H AN I A CONS I Ni-ditor Murphy 

Aitv.n '\ K.imiiiH'r'.ni foHu ' Hon' MijM»h> arreslt'U 

ti" r' ' tjmil .1 .;.>.' . .M-ro tiom '^^("I'tirse L lUcitilicn ui>il 

^* hliiin ri HiMf .1 . fnv 1000 pfogr-ti" deMycil 

Aui-. J i.tn'l I mil I vHti'/iieof ) H Murphy's k idnapers 
■//' r rii ri- ,|".ii«,i.. to p ititit-n w .clnapinq disc" '.ed 
C.I I c w wiiuKJ f efu' c .toy SLA demands m Hearst kidnaping 
Afiw f V iiitKi^i».i ,ihro,»d m r ectnt yvars listed 
C.ir ii'tin Niiow. t'Kp*'! wortw^noppusing ' People in Need' plan 
^letlr si's foci (fistrthutioii pidnr?sumes in Cal. 
J Wcdwi.f ih ..firr s c nt t)iii on death penalty tor kidnapers 
Times'Picy 

IRA denies ki(tn»ipin i w German eneci T. Niedermcyer 
Patnci.i Hku'J, u.niiihtiT ot newipapcreiec. kidnapped 
♦ tiiir^t f.dnily m.ui , lor Aord irom kidnapers 
'e*t oi SI A dt'inanM'.sv'nt ti" Randolph Hearst 
No ran' im m im inj im.uK' vet bwiro>jp holding Pair ic id Hearst 
l-ianceprniiHses P Hr.ir'st'Skid^gPfrSvvon'l be prosecuted 
Gu'Ti iH.i hMhiiipiivj Ire hnmu^s around the world wiew^cd 
r B| St icks witne'iSrs t. Hrorslfifonaoing 
J"..3in<r ni P,itncia»li'.ustavy»iitSwfiirdfrom kidnapers 
K iilnai7v»rs ijt Pair it la Hi'.ir'.l nemiind tree tood for needy 
1 1 ,in f .pi o» tdpp ri<cord=ng hy kKinapod Pair icia Hearst 
Hear SI s.iv\i'^oti ot if i* i mhigh lo mret Kidnapers' demand 
Hi.Mrst 'nts ^aiii'^'s >i.iU'ment on aciton tiiiamst kidndperS 
HXAMiNf K says 7 black vonvic Is sought m Hearst kidnaping 
H,-.irst i.imity (lets lapi* Irom daugiiii-r atier FBI report 
R HiMr M til announce itrt,nis of food giveaway program 
H Hi> iist iuii>veS2mii anl tor food program 
6.000 wi ilarr rrtipieni', rt^fuse to tiiko HearSt ransom food 
R »<iMrMannDunces-,otv.pni Pr'vplcs In Needfood program 
ProPh'«innaIi'lorxl& aid id Hearst food giveaway program 
tirarst K.dn.ipors den'andS4 mil more lorlood program 
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Kiduaporsnt ATLANTA CONSTN editor demand S700.000ransofn 001 001 8 ' 

Hi-arslCurp agrees lo S4 mil more in food giveaway 001 001 I* 

Reg Murpny Irerd bv kidnapers following ransom payment 001 001 8 • 

Ed Ri'ccnicasesulkidnapingUyradicaiSdtSeussed 001012 1 

RrgMurphy ATLANTACONSTN.ed.ldemifle^kidnaperS 001 001 I 

PatrtCia Hearsf's lamitv waits tor wordlromkldnaperi 001 002 4 

Nil word recfiveri from Symbionese Army on Hearsi food offer 001 004 5 " 

Ht'arst tnnd giveaway program delayed 001 002 7 

FBI probes ofcistence of Amnr Revolutionary Army 001 009 4* 

C.il f.iiv Reagan says pi'opieshouldreluse SUA tood ransom 001 009 1 

ATI ANTA rONSTiTUnONt'd writes Of humor in kidnaping 001 009 2 
C ditor ui Ml MPMts PK^SS SCiMi TARktdnapcd. then released 001 002 3 

Hearst lOiXl giveaw.iy resumi's today m Calif. 002 003 1 
Wash. Post 

PainciH C Hearst kidnaped in Berkeley. Calif * A 003 2 • 

F ni vrcks 4tti Mjspri I m Patricia Hearst kidnaping A 002 8 

Svmbtonese L ineralam Army claims credit for Hearst kidnap A 001 4 
FBiiirawingsnf ^suspoctcuKidn.iperSolHearstreieased A 003 I 

Couplr SDufiht as witnesses in patricia Hearst's kidnaping A 006 6 

HrarM kidnapers uemand good faith* food program A 001 6 

Teit 01 Piitricia HiMrst's tape recordcng sent to parents A 003 I 

Hnarst vows to do wimtevi't possible to set up food program A oOt 2 * 

US Ally Gen SaibC warns Hearst aoainsi supplying ransom A 001 $ 

2 escapees ricen as pnssible hnks in Hearst kidnapiiig A OOl 5 

Captors of Patrtcta Hearsi send 2nd tape to tamiiv A OOt 1 

Randolph Hearst to announce largi* food program . A 027 1 
Prohivol Patricia Hearsi & her fiance, Stevenweed 8 001 1 * 

US Owned Fronlma Gold Mines pays ransom in Colombia C 007 I 

R A Hearst announces S2 mil tood program A 001 5 * 

Hi arsi asks SLA to release PatriCia for birthday. Feb 30 A 003 3 

Preparations tor Feb 72 Hearsi tood diStttbution eyed A 003 5 * 

A 1LANTA CONST I TUT ION editor. John R.Murpny.kidnaped A 001 1 * 

SLAdeinanrtsH»arstaddS4mil tOfOOd program A 001 1 

Kidnapped ATLANTA CONSTN editor. Reg Murphy, released A 001 I * 

R Hf>arsl refuses more ttind'i until daughter iS released A OOt 2 

Ri«g Murphy writes about Kidnaping A 001 1 • 

Ca &fedoraiautii'>riiiescontimieprobeof Murpnykidnap A 001 6 
Hearsts work to n.rre<tlUl•»ake^,^ food giveaway program A 009 1* 

Hearst qefs no respniisetoctiirtrtntaughfcr'S release • A 003 1 

f u-t'iod siiu'mest cnasmi-ii'M'tur ki*g Murphy kidnapping A 003 I 

t^aspberr y ev^s pubiK rear tmii to Hearst kidnapping A 021 4 ♦ 

Nit vsnrd from Hvarst kidnappers ^ ^ y 

Ra"*pberry sees Hearsts food distribution as 'Spectacle' A 023 4 

Hi ar St food brogram to prov .dc grade A grocet ii's 6 004 2 
KtONCY OlSeASE 
Times- Picy 
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Ga.ns m tr.Mtnteni o| kidney pafu-nts described 


007 007 
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03 10 74 


KOREA. NORTH POLITICS & GOVERNMENT 






Wash post 








D.sputo bi t»M'en N &S Korea on ir.iwler incidents viewed 


A 018 


1 * 


03 17 74 


KOREA. NORTH POLITICS ^ GOVERNMENT 








Chicago Tnb 








N Korean Pres dpotogi/ss lo S Korean Pres on old batii* 


1A 006 


1 • 


03 2C 74 


L A. Times 






N Kttreannavy^mksS Korean trawler 


1 Oil 


t • 


02 16 74 


KOREA. SOUTH. POLITICS 4 COVERNMGlNT 






Chicago Tnb. 








N Korean Presapoiogi/es toS Korean Prat onoid battle 


lA 006 


1 • 


03 28 74 


t.A Times 






N Korean navy Sinks S Korean Irawler 


1 on 


1 • 


03 16 74 


Times. Picy 




Beech views poiit'Cai discontent m S Korea 


001 013 6 


02 16 74 


Korean churches protest rule ct Pres Park Chung Hee 


007 009 
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02 17 74 


wash. Post 






NiKon ret eives diplomatic crvdf ntiais of 8 ambassadors 


B 003 


1 • 


03 03 74 


South Korea arrests 5 lite«ary dggres 


A 020 
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03 06 74 


Sogtr* Korea sentences 6 Christian clergymen 


A 018 
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03 08 74 


CdwAr^ Poiiras vtcws ^t.tius of S Korean Christian groups 


B 014 
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02 OA 74 


K*m JW1Q Pit defends ti\«iqr» cncroenty decree*, on r ots 


A 017 
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03 09 74 


P*"! Park Ct»un*| Ht'Ofai m trst ct strength 


A 006 
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02 It 74 
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SUBJECT SECTION 



ENVIRONMINTAI ORGANIZATIONS 



TO 



FAKM LABOR SfUUtS, 80YrOlTS 



ENVIRONMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS 



Sierra Club accused of using its 
funds to buy tax exempt status for 
other env groups 

S:AU SFE A-X-6 
Sierra Club ts against Ca Cnci for 
Env & Economic Balance 

6:AU SB A-S-I 
Torrey Plnos Protective Assn formed 
to fight codst developments 

XU:AU sou B-X-7 
Common Cause opens office In S Ca 

19:AU LAT lO-X-2 
Envts don*t like Ca CnCl for Env & 
Econonlc Balance/ a 1 abor- cus I nes^ 
coa n t Ion 

SP CJ nk 

EPIDEMICS 



See Also AGRICULTURE 

Rabies epidemic spreads to Marin Co 

S:JL SFE 2-X 
Marin Co Health Dept blamed for S 
rabies cases 

IStJL SFE A-l-X 
Santa Clara Co's rabies epidemic 

X6:Jl SJM n-7 
Rabies outbreak In Santa Clara Co 

X7:JL LAT X.-25-X 
EDIT: Santa Clara Co residents should 
have pets vaccinated against rabies 

X7:JL SJM 22-X 
PoUo case discovered In lA Co 

X9:JL LAT 2-X-i* 
Marin Co fears rabies epidemic 

22:JL SFE A-l-l* 
Polio epidemic feared In Ca (See Also 
LAT: 2-X-X) 

2S:JL SB A-X-d 
St Bd of Control & Marin Co sued by 
coupte bitten by rabid horse 

27:JL LAT 1-2*5 
Owners of rabid horse sue Marin Co A 
Ca for failure to diagnose IHness 

50:JL SFE 2-X 
EDIT: Polio epidemic feared 

50:JL SUM 22-1 
Rabies outbreak feared In Butte Co 

IStAU LAT X-2-5 
EDIT: Fear of polio epidemic In Ca 

19:AU LAT 8-2-X 
Ca's Newcastle disease epidemic Is 
over 

JltAU LAT X-X9-X 
Newcastle disease quarantines lifted 
U:SP SOU B-l-1 

ETHICS IN GOVERNMENT 



See Also PUBLIC OFFICIALS, REPUBLICAN 
PARTY 

LA Supvsr Pete Schabaruin admits 
altering contract to benefit relative 
another supvSr 

22:JL LAT 2-1-5 
St Sen oks tougher conflict of 
lM<>re5t law for St A loc t officials 

10!AU LAT 1-29-1 
LA C'^^nrs w<irned that acceptance of 
free travel offers could mean loss of 
jobs 

21:AU LAT 2-1-S 
St Sen pasocs conflict of Interest 
taws Applying to all govt officials 
except legislators (See Also LAT: 
1-5-5) 

22:AU SB A-U-X 
Chrmn of St Bd of Equalization, 
Wllllan Bennett, joins suit against S 
Pacific Railroad, In which he holds 
stock 

2«i!AU LAT 1-5-5 
EDIT: Wllliatn Bennett should reslfin 
fro-5 Sout^orn P,>cl f » c Railroad or St 
Bd of Equalisation to avoid conflict 
of Interest 

27:AU LAT 2-6-2 



EDIT : St B.f of tqu.il i /.iHt n ru- ■' ci , 
Will! Bonn*' ( t , j dI r.s >»u I t ■^f,-i\i- t S 
Piiclfic Rdllroa-J, In .-^htc'. Uv 
s tock 

29:AU SB B-lQ-l 
l^en Gould, of St Of^^i fir.an'. 
conncctrd with t\ft\ that would 
benefit fro»*i St contruot vWth I li.M 

H*:$P LAT 1-5-5 
EDIT: St Sen James Whetmorc has 
employees of private bu5enesiies un St 
pay rol 1 

U:SP LAT 2-6-X 
Bart Chrl stensen, ex-dlr of St Oi-rpt 
of Tourism, uses St funds to mall his 
resumes 

19:SP SB A-ie-l 

FACULTIES 



LA ConmunI ty Col 1 DIst teachers will 
get pay raise 
20:JL LAT 2-1-6 



FAIRS 



SF*s International Folk Fair 
JL SFM 52 

William Penn Mctt becomes new dir of 
Cat Expo 

AU CJ 27X 
EDIT: Cal Expo needs lotal support 

X5:AU SB B-6-X 
EDIT: Santa Clara Co Fair 

16!AU SJM tt6-X 
EDIT: Ca St Fair should be a success 

25:AU SB B-XO-1 
EDIT: Success o^ St Fair may be good 
omen for Ca I Expo 

2a:AU SB B-6-X 
EDIT: Ca*s St Fair Is best In US 

28:AU SB B-6-2 
EDIT: Ca Horse Racing Bd has no right 
to coti^pete with St Falr*s races 

6:SP SB B-6-1 
EDIT: Ca's X97) St Fair a success 

XX:SP SB B-6-X 
EDIT: Less competition for St Fair's 
horse races 

21:SP SB B-6-X 



FARM LABOR 



See Also AGRICULTURE, PESTICIDES, 
TEAMSTERS 

Seasonal farm workers from Mexico may 
be required to get US visas 

6:JL SOU B-l-U 
Central Valley growers* labor 
prob 1 ems 

5rAU SFE A-8-1 
EDIT: Farm labor dispute 

6:AU SB d-6-1 
Farm I abor con t rol bill revived in St 
Sen 

S:AU SB A-5-6 
AFL-CIO h Teamsters plan meeting to 
consider farm labor problems 

10:AU LAT 1-5-1* 
Fiournoy wants outside supervision of 
farm laboi^ reprffsentat ion elections 

11:AU SB A-12-1 
EDIT: Farm workers should be allowed 
secret elections to select their 
reprobonta t i ves 

13:AU SFE 52-1 
Yuba-Sutter arra foces farm labor 
shor tage 

1S:AU SB A-1-1 
Farm worker legI^;latIon has not 
helped farui workers 

15:AU SOU 8-n-i* 
EOIT: St should pass legislation for 
liandiing farm l.ibor disputes 

15:AU SB B-6-1 
Srcret election:* should be used to 
detcrmino farn worker representation 

IS:AU SDU B-U-l 
US Justice Dept urges US Sup Ct to 
overturn ct ruling b*jrring Mnx farm 
laborers Prom f?ntf?ring US 

17:AU LAT P5-1 



i«rr M »ir koys emergency la**-, thvwi.i 
t'c prt-jied to CMtlle f.»rm labor 
(il spuios 

\ >:AU lAT 2-<**7 
St jon flii.mcf Comm pobses bill 
p»,ikln« rjnn workers elUllilo for 
w<» I Kj ro 

.'J<:AU SB A-U-l 
C.J pruba.bly won't pass farm labor 
Leg I i 

SP CJ 297 
Systcn of arbitration S mediation 
uNMiid be us#>d to settle f.jrm labor 
rop r»»sentatlon conflict - by Vardan 
ful ler 

SP CJ 299 

Unionization has Improved life of Ca 
farm workers 

9:SP LAT 6-5-U 
EDIT: St Legis should p ,ss 
legislation for secret farm labor 
repre:ientation elect loiiS 

ll:SP SFE J6-X 
Ca probably won*t pass law for farm 
labor representation elections 

15:SP lAT 1-2-5 
St LegIs postpones decision on farm 
Ubor bills 

13:SP SB A-X7-X 
EDIT: St LegIs should have pasted 
farm labor bins 

18:SP SB B-6-t 
Ca growers try to enforce farm labor 
contracts with Teamsters 

29:5P LAT X-X9-X 
EDIT: Farm labor working conditions 
must be Improved 

50:SP LAT 6-2-X 

FARM LABOR STRIKES^ BOYCOTTS 



See Also AGRICULTURE, TEAMSTERS UNION 

EDIT: Ca consumers & agriculture 
can't tolerate UFW boycotts 

15:JL SB B-8-X 
Cesar Chave2 asks Investigation of 
pol {ce treatment of farm strikers 

18:JL LAT 1-5-5 
UFW pickets arrested In San Joaquin 
Val ley 

19!JL LAT X-5-X 
UFW Pickets arrested In Fresno A 
Tulare Co*s 

20jJL LAT 10302 
UFW continues picketing In San 
Joaquin' Val ley despite Ct restraining 
order 

2X:JL LAT 2-1-1 
Cesar Chave2 says he wilt continue 
picketing in San Joaquin Valley 

22:Jl LAT 2-X-6 
DIst Atty orders UFW pickets released 
from Fresno Jail 

2l4 :JL LAT 1-3-2 
Fresno Co DIst Atty WIttian Smith 
sworn in early due to form strike 

25:JL LAT 2-1-5 
St Sen George Moscone urges 
investigation of beatings of UFW 
pickets by Fresno police 

26:JL SB A-U-3 
EDIT: Growers & farm labor strikers 
should not resort to violence 

26:JL SB B-e* 1 
Fbi asked to Investigate charges of 
police brut.ility against UFW strikers 

29:JL LAT l-3-l* 
urw will strike Delano grape grov^ers 
(S'jc Alio SB: 

JO:Jt LAT 1-3-3 
UFW starts picketing In Delano (Se^ 
Also SB: A-2&-5) 

J1:JL LAT l-3-«# 
Arrests of UFW pickets 

I:AU lAT 1-5-1 
UFW pickets in San Joagutn Valley 

1:AU SB A-)-l 
Ct orders UFW to halt picketing In 
' Del a no 

2:AU LAT 1-5-6 
UFW pickets fruit orchards In San 
doaqi'in Val ley 

7:AU lAT 1-2-6 
UFW iJocs less picketing In Central 
VaMcy 

7:AU SB A-3-7 
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WORLD AFFAIRS 
The Energy Crisis 



l/.S, Hcekfs forei):n ministers* meeting, 
Secretary of Stale Henry A. Kissinger 
Jan. 10 called on oil-producing and oiU 
consuming nations to seek a long-term 
multinational agreement to deal with the 
energy shortage. [See 1^73. p. U)25E1| 

Kissinger*s appeal followed an an- 
nouncement by the While House Jan. 9 
that President J<ichard M. Nixon had 
asked foreign ministers of eight oiUcon- 
suming nations meet in Washington I'cb. 
II to discuss world energy problems. Invi- 
tations were sent to the heads of govern- 
ment of Britain, Canada* France. Italy, 
Japan, the Netherlands. Norway and West 
Germany. Nixon also had sent messages 
10 the 13 states belonging to the Organiza- 
tion of Petroleum Exporting Countries 
(OPEC), inviting them to join in the dis- 
cussions with the consumer nations at a 
l^er date. 

According to the text of the letter to the 
eight nations made public by the White 
House Jan. 10, Nixon warned that **i)ie 
energy situation threatens to unleash 
political and economic forces that ''ould 
cause severe and irreparable damage to 
the pro,spcrily and stability of the v^orld.*' 
The way was open either to ^'progressive 
division" and **increasing political con- 
flict** or "enlightened unity and coopera- 
tion for the benefit of mankind/' Nixon 
said. 

The President said the purpose of the 
foreign ministers' meeting would be to 
analyze the situation and then '*establi,sh a 
task force" to "formulate a consumer 
action program." The program, he said. 
\vould *'dcal with the explosive growth of 
global energy demand'* and would "ac- 
celerate the coordinated development of 
new energy sources." Accordinr? to 
Nixon, the oil-consuming nations would 
seek to "meet the legitimate interests of 
oil-producing countries uhile a.ssuring the 
consumer nations adequate supplies at 
fair and reasonable prices." 

KissingerVs remarks on the fuel crisis 
Nvere made at :i loint news conference v\ith 
William E. Simon,' head uf the Federal 
Energy OflTicc Thesecretar> said theuual 
of multilateral agreements lay behind 
President Nixon's proposal fur the 1 eb. I ! 
energy conference. Kissinger advised the 
oil-consuming nations not to seek indi- 
vidual agreements with uil-producers to 
protect their supplies because such "un- 
restricted bilateral competition uill be rui- 
nous for alt countries eoi^ccrncd." (See 
below] 

Kissinger also cited the problems of ilic 
de\clu,.:np r. '!ti. iv, most of whonu he 



noted, could not pay for the inerea.sed 
price of Arab oil. 

Kissinger spoke a few hours before 
leaving for a trip to Egypt and Israel to 
help both countries vsork out an 
agreement on disengaging their troops 
alone the Sue/ Canal. [See p. 211) He 
said m his niedialive role he would submit 
"general ideas" to hulh sides in the hope 
they could be "transformed into a con- 
crete proposal." 

OPFC dela>s price changes. The Orga- 
nization of Petroleum Exporting Coun- 
tries (OPEC) announced Jan. 9 after a 
three-day meeting in (ieneva that there 
would be no **increase or decrease in the 
basic) price of crude oil until April I." 
See 1973, p. 1071 M) 

Iranian finance Minister Jamshid 
Amouzegar. who issued that statement, 
said the OPEC would raise its prices after 
April I if import costs continued to rise. 
According to Amouzegar, a four-point 
agreement reached at the OPE-C meeting 
provided for continued pricing studies, a 
decrease in the fixed relationship between 
posted prices and actual market prices, 
possible creation of a development bank to 
assist underdeveloped countries to pay 
their higher oil bills and a renewed plea to 
consumer nations to combat inflation. 

U.S. warns Arabs on embargo, U.S. 
Dcfen.se Secretary James R. Schlesinger 
said in a television interview Jan. 7 that if 
the .Arabs continued their oil embargo 
again.st the U.S., the American public 
might be provoked into demanding force 
be taken to end the ban. But Schlesinger 
said he believed the oil producers 
recognized the problem and would not 
push too lar. [See 1973. p. lOOlAl] 

Another warning on the oil boycott was 
voiced Jan. 8 by Vice President Gerald R, 
Ford, who said the economic disorder 
caused by the cutoff might result in a re- 
duction of U.S. food shipments to the 
Middle Last and North Africa. Ford did 
not threaten a deliberate American move 
to end food shipments to tho.se regions but 
enTphasized the "circular flow" of the 
world economy **that requires the 
cooperation of all to keep things moving.'* 

Kuv^iMt and Saudi Arabia, retiarding 
SchlcMnger^s remarks as a threat of mil- 
itary intervention, were reported Jan. 9 to 
have made plans to blow up their oil wells 
in the event of an American attempt to 
occupy them. Kuwaiti newspapers quoted 
Foreign Minister Sheik Ahmed Sabah al- 
Jaber as saying that mines had been 
planted near the fields and could be 
detonated at a moment s notice. 

Arab press reports from Riyadh .said 
Saudi Arabia also had wired it.s oil fields 
with explosives that would beset oil in the 
event of a U.S. attack. 



World Affairs 

U.S. catied on oight oil consuming n«- 
tfons to moot In Woshmgton on energy 
crisis; long 'term muitinationat egrea* 
ment sought; OPEC delayed price 
changes: U S. warned Arabs on oil 
embargo, Ubya warned on oil teakege 
to U.S.; other developments. 

Middle East troop talks continued In 
Geneva: Israelis lifted Sues blockade, 
canal fighting tapered off. 

Thieu claimed war had resumed in South 
Vietnam: 8 died in Cambodian shelling. 

Dollar gained, yen devalued. 

Faulkner quit party post in Northern 
Ireland: IRA suspects freed. 

Pages 1-3 

U.S, Affairs 

President Nixon rejected Senate Water* 
gate Committee subpoenas: panel 
asl^d enforcement of first subpoena: 
Jaworski withdrew fronn 4 c«ses: 3 
Watergate burglars granted parole. 

President issued ITT. milk fund state* 
ments. 

State legislatures meeting in 1974. 

IftSsaid it would re*examine Nixon tax 
returns; Preaident impounded waste 
treatment funds, blocked bus aid bill, 
signed other bills: popularity rating 
29%: Saxbe became attorney general. 

Impeachment panel studied areas of in- 
vestigation: Metienbaum took Saxbe's 
Senate seat. 

F£0 fuel directives: refiners to bo au^ 
dited; airlines warned of fuel price 
increases. 

Union iJrive on wages predicted: steel- 
workers sought 'substantial' raises. 

U.S. reduced force in Thailand: other 
news of military and defense. 

Supreme Court limited exclusionary 
principle. 

Pages 3*10 

Other Nations 
Executive kidnapped in Argentina. 
Australian immigration goals estimated. 
Bahamas Cabinet revised. 
Canadian oil tax bill approved. 
Chilean leftist appeared in Cuba. 
China military command shuffled. 
Cuba showed interest in U.S. talks. 
British economic crisis worsened. 
U.S. to sell Iran 30 warplanes. 
Japan signed trade pa*ct with China. 
Pakistan nationaliied banks, industries. 
Panama>U.$. preliminary canal pact. 
South Korea charter foes curbed. 
Soviet government condemned 'Guiag.' 
New Spinish Cabinet named 
Gas rationing began in Swe^n. 
Uruguay raised wages, consumer prices. 
Prompt Venezuelan oil take-over urged. 
West German Sunday driving ban 

canceled. 
News of other nations. 

Pages 10-16 



FIGURE 4: Facts on File. 
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Union List of Newspapers on Microform in the California State 
University and Colleges Libraries . Fullerton: California 
State University, 1973. 

The list gives library locations for 2,050 titles and is in two 
parts: an alphabetical list by title, and a geographical list. If 
you have a reference to a newspaper article which is not in our 
library, you can get a free photocopy of the article through 
Interlibrary loan if any of the other CSUC libraries has it. 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS 



1. For what types of research are backflles of newspapers useful? 

2. What are the advantages of microfilming newspapers? 

3. Are newspapers indexed as extensively as periodicals? How would you 
go about finding an article on national news in a paper which has 

no index? 

4. What advantages, besides location of articles in the Times, are offered 
by the New York Times Index ? 

5. What major newspapers presently have their contents indexed? 

6. What are the special characteristic? of the California News Index? 

7. What is Facts on File ? How does it differ from a regular newspaper? 

8. Where can you find statistical informatibn about a particular newspaper? 
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5. 



GENERAL REFERENCE SOURCES 



There are many ways of finding the Information you need In the library. We 
have already explored three of them-^uslng the card catalog, browsing the 
shelves In appropriate Library of Congress call numbers, and using Indexes to 
serials. Many students limit themselves to these three techniques In doing 
library research, and In this way they miss a good deal of valuable material. 

For example » by using the card catalogs one student was able to find 
thirteen books on Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, the author o£ the Sherlock 
Holmes stories # By going to the^approprlate call numbers in the stacks 
(PR 4623 and PR 4624), she was able to locate twelve books • By using 
additional sources, which librarians call "reference books," ^he was able 
to find fourteen articles' about him and his works, and citations to sixty-*' 
nine additional articles in books, magazines, and newspapers Obviqusly, 
there is a lot that the card catalog isn^t telling you about what the 
library has to offer « 

The reference department of the library is the place to go for this 
additional material • A reference department (we' call ours at Love Library 
Research and Reference) consists of people as well as books. Reference 
librarians are trained in the art of retrieving information. They are 
there to help you, whether you need the answer to a specific question or 
information on a topic you are researching. 

There are some rules to follow, however, when you use the librarian's 
helpi 



1. Don't hesitate to ask, even if you aren't quite sure what you want. 



The librarian can help you to clarify your needs and get you going 
in the right direction. ^ 

2. Be as specific as you can in asking your questions. In other words, 
try and tell the librarian what you really want. One student 
spent a half hour poring over the San Diego Municipal Code (what 

he had asked for) , when he really wanted to read the law 

involved in a speeding ticket he had been issued that day. (Actually, 

that law is Included in the California Vehicle Code.) 

3. If the librarian suggests a work which doesn't give you what you 
need, don't give up! ^There are numerous sources in practically 
every field of knowledge and the librarian can probably give you 
more leads if you need them. For example, although the Dictionary 
of Political Science (the librarian's first guess) didn't define 
the term "white paper," another reference book. The New Language 
of Politics , did. 

4. Finally ,^ librarians are only human. A librarian may know a good 
deal about art and music, but not quite as much about business 
administration. If the librarian doesn't feel that he can do justice 
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to your question and refers you to another librarian, don't 
feel that he is just trying to get rid of you. He wants you to 
get the best help possible » and is turning you over to someone 
whose specialty is your area of interest. 

But of course the best reference librarians could not help you without 
books. Librarians have argued for years about a good definition for the 
term "reference books," so there is no point in discussing the question 
at length here. However, reference books tend to have these general 
characteristics t 

1. They emphasize factual information, and are organized for quick 
retrieval of facts. 

2. They give superficial rather than in-depth coverage of their subject 
or subjects. 

3. They are useful either in answering specific questions or in 
providing references for in-depth study. 

As point number three above suggests, there are two kinds of reference 
books. Some can meet your needs directly. These include the encyclopedias, 
almanacs, dictionaries, and atlases you have used all your lives to answer 
questions such as: 

Who assassinated Abraham Lincoln? 

What is the population of Philadelphia? 

Where is Odessa? 

Who directed the movie "Birth of a Nation?" 
What is parchment? 

Who said, "Under every stone lurks a politician?" 

Other reference^books, the indexes, abstracts, and bibliographies, don't 
contain -tdlat you are looking for, but tell you where to find it. In these 
sources, you will find answers to questions such as: 

Where can I find the text of Martin Luth**r King's "I Have a Dream" 
speech? 

I need a list of good books on the Italian cinema. 

I'm trying to find the poem that begins, "When I put her out, once, 

by the garbage pail." 
How can I locate articles on equal employment opportunity for women? 

In the remainder of this chapter, we will explore several types of reference 
books — dictionaries, encyclopedias, "fact books" of various sorts, biographical 
works, geography sources, bibliographies, and indexes. 



DICTIONARIES 

You are more likely to own a dictionary than any other type of reference 
books. In fact, if you are* studying a foreign language, you probably own 
more than one dictionary! For the purposes of this course, we will discuss 
four types of dictionaries: 
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1. General language dictionaries. 

2. Thesauri. 

3. Foreign language dictionaries. 

4. Dictionaries for special subjects or purposes. 

\ 

General language dictionaries . \ 

Although most people know that the dictionary can tell you what a 
word means and how it is spelled many are unaware of the additional 
Information this valuable book can give youe The following list 
suggests what you can expect from a good dictionary; 

a. Spelling, including variant forms. British and American spellings 
should both be given. 

b. Definitions, preferably with examples of usage. 

c. Pronunciation. 

d. Grammatical information. Is the word only a noun, or can you also 
use it as a verb? 

e. Synonyms. Although a thesaurus is a better source for these, the 
ones in the general dictionary can help you to discern shades of 
meaning between two similar words. 

f. Etymology (origin of the word). While the Oxford English Dictionary 
(discussed below) is the best source for studying the history of a 
word, a good general dictionary will at least give the Latin, Greek, 
or French root from which the word was derived. 



General dictionaries come in two sizes: Unabridged (the heavy ones 
on dictionary stands in the library), and abridged (the smaller ones 
which most people have in their homes and offices). There are four 
major unabridged dictionaries in general use today: 

1. Funk and Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary . 

2. The Random House Dictionary of the English Language . 

3. Webster's New International Dictionary of the English Language , 
second edition.^ 

4. Webster's Third New International Dictionary ,^ 



It doesn't matter, for most purposes, which one you consult. However, 
there are two points to keep in mind. First, the two Webster's diction 
aries arrange their definitions in historical order, giving the oldest 
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meaning first. (Funk and Wagnalls and Random both stress modern 
usage.) Second, the older Webster's (the second edition) is probably 
the best source for obsolete or little-used wofds. 

There are many excellent abridged dictionaries available; if you are 
interested in comparing them for Purchase or use, Winchell's Guide 
to Reference Books (discussed at the. end of this chapter) can be 
helpful. Or, ask the reference librarian.' 

Before we leave the field of general language dictionaries, there 
is one other important work to ii.entiGa. That is the Oxford English 
Dicticnary.^ in twelve volumes plus supplements. If you want to 
know the origin of a word, or how it has been used at various times 
and by major luthors, or pract-^-cally anything about the history of 
a word, the O.E.D. is tor y m. 

Thesauri . 

In your career as a student writing papers, you have probably had 
the experience of finding just the right word to express a concept, 
and then "wearing it out" by using it too many times in your work. 
Intelligent use of a thesaurus or dictioaary of synonyms can add 
interest and variety to your writing style. Two major works of this 
type are Roget's International Thesaurus , arianged by concepts, and 
Webster's New Dictionary of Synonyms .^ Since Webster's is arranged 
alphabetically as is a general dictionary, you may find it easier 
to use in the beginning, but keep Roget's in mind as a source of 
further vocabulary development. For example, let's say that you 
want a synonym for the word "nosy." In Webster's, just look up the 
word "nosy;" there you will find eight synonyms listed. To use 
Roget's, you must look up the word "nosy" in the index. The index 
refers you to two concepts, "Intrusion" and "Curiosity ;" between 
them, you find twenty-five adjectives you could use as alternatives 
to 'nosy." In addition, under these concepts you find listed many 
nouns, verbs, and phrases which could also be useful. 

Foreign language dictionaries . 

There are two types of foreign language dictionaries: those which 
give English equivalents for foreign words and phrases and vice 
versa, and those which are exclusively in the foreign language. In 
the first year or so of language study, you will probably want to 
use the first type exclusively. However, as your skill increases, 
and especially as you begin to study literature in the foreign 
language, you will want to use dictionaries written exclusively 
in that language. Many of these are similar to the Oxford English 
Dictionary in scope, indicating what a word meant in previous centuries, 
and how it has. been used by important writers of the language in 
question. Mentioning specific titles in specific languages is 
beyond the scope of this course, but Research and Reference can supply 
you with the works you need. To find them, consult the reference 
card catalog under the subject heading for your language. For 
example: 
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Spanish language — Dictionaries 
French language— Dictionaries 
German language — Dictionaries 

4, Dictionaries for special subjects or purposes » 

Many fields of stu^y have a language of their own, frequently consisting 
of ordinary English words given a new meaning by specialists In the 
field • For example, if you come across an unfamiliar term such as 
"long pull" in a journal article, a regular dictionary wouldn't help 
you to find l^s meaning. You would have to go to a work such as the 
Prentice-HalX Encyclopedic Dictionary of Business Finance ♦ Iflien you 
are workings' In a specialized field, you will probably have to cotasult 
one of these subject dictionaries to clarify terminology* There are 
too many of them to name here, but you can locate one when you need 
it through the card catalog. Just use the name of your subject and 
the subheading "dictionaries," as in: 



Ar t — Die t lonar ies 
Law—Dictionaries 
Medicine — Dictionaries 



Another terminology problem is slang. Since slang is often either 
Indecent or ephemeral or both, most standard dictionaries are conservative 
about including it. Yet writers. In attempting to capture the spirit 
of real life in their works, frequently use slang. Until ycu become 
an aficionado, of say, Norman Mailer, you are apt to miss the full 
effect of his prose without the help of a work such as the Dictionary 
of American Slang . 

To conclude this discussion of dictionaries: if you have explored all 
the sources you can think of and are still uncertain about the meaning 
of a word or phrase, go to the reference librarian for help. He can 
probably help you to find the definition or explanation you need. 

ENCYCLOPEDIAS 

One of the commonest questions asked at the reference desk of Love Library 
(running a close second to "Where's the pencil sharpener?") is "Where are 
the encyclopedias?" Using an encyclopedia is a very good way to begin 
researching a topic, and many students wisely get an overview of their 
subject by scanning the appropriate article in Br 1 tannic a » Americana > or 
Collier's . In this section we will discuss two types of encyclopedias: 
general encyclopedias (the ones you have probably been using since grade- 
school days) and specialized subject encyclopedias. To get the most out 
of using an encyclopedia, keep in mind the following points: 
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1. What you are getting is juat an overview, and sometimes a dated 
one. Use the encyclopedia as a point of departure for, not in place 
of, your research. 

2. The latest encyclopedia isn't always the best, especially for non- 
technical topics. The ninth and eleventh editions of the Britannica. 
for example, contain very scholarly articles on topics such as 

art literature, and philosophy, mahy of which have been cut in 
length in the later editions and revisions to make way for more 
scientific material. In the ninth edition, the article on Goethe 
was seventeen pages long; by the 1970 revision, it had been 
trimmed to just over seven pages in length. 

3. Don't neglect the bibliographies provided in the encyclopedia. They 
^k" ^^^^^ further study. In most encyclopedias, 

the bibliography is at the end of each article; in Collier's, how- 
ever, there is an annotated bibliography covering all fields of 
knowledge in the last volume of the set. 

A. Most important of all, remember that nearly all of the multi- 
volume encyclopedias, whether general or specialized, have an 
index volume. Chances are good that you won't find everything the 
encyclopedia has to say about your topic just by looking up the 
article assigjjeu to it. For example, the article on Leonardo 
da Vinci in BHtannica gives you nine pages of text, a good begin- 
ning. But if you consult the index, you can find forty-four 
additional references to him and his work, including four illus- 
trations which you would have missed by reading only the article 
about him. 



General encyclopedias . 

There are many general encyclopedias in Love Library, Including some 
one-volume works and some foreign encyclopedias. However, the four 
American encyclopedias most popular with students are: 

1. Collier's Encyclopedia .^ 

2. Encyclopaedia Britannica . -^^ 

3. Encyclopedia Americana . 

4. World Book Encyclopedia .-^^ (Although this one is 

nominally a school encyclopedia, its excellent 
illustrations and clear, well-written text make 
it valuable on all levels.) 

Specialized encyclopedias . 

All too often, a student doing research in a field begins his work with 
an Introduction from a general encyclopedia, and then moves his efforts 
directly to the card catalog. By so doing he skips an important inter- 
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mediate resource: the subject encyclopedia. There are multi-volume 
sets devoted to music, art, education, philosophy, religion, social 
sciences, and science and technology, to name just a few. These 
encyclopedias obviously cover the subject in question in far more 
detail than a general encyclopedia can. For example, the 1972 edition 
of the Americana deygtes two pages to Mozart; the Grove Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians contains sixty pages of text, charts, and biblio- 
graphy about Mozart. The 1973 Collier's article on Slgmund Freud 
is three^^gages long, while the International Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences takes ten pages to discuss his life, work, and influence. 
To find a specialized subject encyclopedia, use the subdivision 
"Dictionaries" for your subject in the card catalog: 

Music — Dictionaries 

Social sciences — Dictionaries 



FACTS AND WHERE TO FIND THEM 

Searching for specific pieces of Anformation is an important aspect of 
library research. All our lives, we are faced with finding answers to 
questions like: 

Where is Middlebury College? 

What is the most recent gross national product of Switzerland? 
What is the population of Houston? 

What is the average annual per capita consumption of chocolate bars? 

Sometimes, these questions stem from idle curiosity; other times from a 
class assignment; and still other times from a need for as much information 
as possible upon which to base an important business decision. In this 
section, we will discuss the following general types of "fact books:" 



1. 


Almanacs 


2. 


Handbooks and manuals 


3. 


Yearbooks and annuals 


4. 


Directories 


5. 


Concordances 


6. 


Books of quotations 



1« Almanacs 

An almanac is a handy collection of frequently-needed facts and statistics 
gathered from many sources and reprinted under one cover. Most almanacs 
appear yearly, and present information in easy-to-read charts and tables. 
The key to an almanac is Its index. Since you are using the almanac to 
retrieve a specific bit of information as quickly as possible, an accurate 
detailed Index is essential. Two of the most popular almanacs are: 
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The World Almanac. 
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The Information Please Almanac. 

2. Handbooks and man uals. 

Handbooks and manuals (the two terms are more or less interchangeable) 
attempt to give basic information about a certain field. Since they are 
meant to serve as quick reference guides, they are shorter than subject 
encyclopedias. Handbooks and manuals are like almanacs in that you 
generally refer to them for bits of specific Information, often in the 
form of tables and charts, rather than for background material. For 
example, a man trying to figure out what to wear to an afternoon wedding 
doesn t want to wade through a long encyclopedia article about marriage 
customs; he flips quickly to the index of Amy Vanderbilt's Complete Book 
of Etiquette and finds that there is a table listing appropriate ~ 
clothing for all types of weddings. Needless to say, a good index 
is just as important for a handbook or manual as it is for an almanac. 
There are handbooks and manuals available in many fields and for many 
purposes, includiag auto repair, history, literature, home repairs, 
and chemistry. To find one in the card catalog, use the subject sub- 
division "Handbooks, manuals, etc.:" 

Chemis try—Handbooks , manuals, etc. 

Two interesting reference books related to handbooks are the Guinness 
Book of World Records"^** and Kane ' s Famous First Facts . The Guinness 
book, originally compiled by a British brewer to help settle bets in 
pubs, is a collection of information about the longest, the fastest, 
the biggest, the strongest, and other superlatives. In it you can find 
listed the quickest-acting poison, the name of the world oyster opening 
champion, the fastest roller coaster, and the toughest firsts in every 
field, from abdominal operations to zoom lenses. These two books are 
used extensively by radio announcers who have run out of things to say. 

3. Yearbooks and annuals . 

These are publications which have two major functions: to give current 
statistics, and to present the major events of the year in question. 
Some yearbooks, such as those for encyclopedia sets, perform both 
functions; others, such as the statistical works published by government 
agencies, stress facts and figures, in this section we will present 
only general yearbooks, but there are specialized ones available in 
literature, agriculture, political science, and other areas. 

Each of the major encyclopedias publishes a yearbook, primarily to update 
the information given in the main set. There is usually a chronological 
list of the major events of the year, a main section with articles updating 
the set in all fields of knowledge, and a series of feature articles 
on timely topics. (In 1973, for example, Brltannica Book of the Year 
treated the subjects "Woman: A Technological Castaway" and "Marijuana 
in Perspective," and Collier's Year Boojc included "Wine" and "Vietnam: 
American Leaves the War.") Like the sets themselves, the yearbooks 
have useful, detailed indexes to their contents. 
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Government agencies, whether domestic, foreign, or international are 
probably the best over-all source of statistics. Many other works, 
such as almanacs, present statistical material, but most of it is merely 
reprinted from government sources. For statistics regarding any aspect 
of the U.S. — population, education, health, business, science, or 
whatever— consult the Statistical Abstract of the United States, 
published annually by the Bureau of the Census. Most states and many 
foreign countries also publish statistics; these works are in Research 
and Reference. For world statistics, or for countries whose statisti- 
cal material Is not available, the United Nations publishes several 
works, including the U.N. Statistical Yearbook . 

To find the yearbook or statistical work you need, use the subheadings 
"yearbooks" and "statistics" in the subject section of the card catalog: 

Political science — Yearbooks 

Ireland — Statistics 



Directories . 

Directories are tools which help you to get information about people or 
institutions. Undoubtedly the one you are most familiar with is the 
telephone directory. There are many other types of directories, including 
directories of educational institutions, professional and other associa*^ 
tlons, research foundations, corporations, and college faculty members. 
Some directories list only name and address; others, such as the Encyclopedia 
of Association^^ ^^ include information about organizational structure, 
meetings, and publications. As you do research in a subject field, ^j^ou 
will probably have need to yse a directory. To find th« right one ^r 
your needs, use the subdivision "directories" after the subject or 
place name: 

San DiegD, Calif .—Directories 



Concordances . 

A concordance is an Index to the important words in the works of an 
author, or in a book such as the Bible. It can help you to find a 
quotation when you can only remember a word or two, or it can lead you 
to all the places the word is used. For exan5>le, by using A Copg>lete 
and Systematic Concordance to the Works of Shakespeare , you can find 
all the passages in Hamlet, or in all of Shakespeare's works, where the 
word "soul" is used* Thanks to computers, publishers can produce 
concordances relatively easily, and they are being published for the 
works of more and more authors. We are not going to study concordances 
in depth in this course, but students who are planning to study litera- 
ture should be aware that they exist. 



Quotations > 

At some time in your life you have no doubt had to work with a famous 
quotation. Perhaps your history teacher assigned you a theme on "Give 
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TJ^.ll? ^^''^ death!"; perhaps you tried to find the origin of 
WM^f^^VyiJ^'.^'^"^? ^"2? ^ magazine article. Although 

-f! 1 V l^ii^ Quotations23 is the most famous work, there are 
ITltlJiT , °^ ^^°^^^^ons which can help you find the exact wording 
and origin of quotations. . You can usually approach a given quotation 

llonHlf. ^ name, aince'the Jiota- 

tion books have very good indexes. h"w«.« 



BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATTON 



No matter what field you decide to go into, you are almost certain to need 
or othe^ ^^iH':;^°"^"°" " ^^P°"^«^ P«"°n at some ?ime 

in t^e news or !LL°rl''%^'""^" ^^^^^^"8 °« 

in the news, or gathering information about your club's next speaker so 

sectirof'?he"^r?'"'' eventually find yourself '^the^b ography 

w S ^ "ference department, either at Love Library or elsewhere 
What kinds of materials will you find there? elsewhere. 

!^o!^n!!!!" sources which actually give you biographical information 
sSort ItllT' ""'^ Chamber:s Biographical Dictionarv^ ^ c^tain 

short sketches about persons from all countries and from all era s, from 
Julius Caesar to Jerome Kern. Other sources are limited by time ier^^ 
ilnfSFhl^f^' . for example, emphasises people in the news)rihd 
still others by country. (iWiols Who in Merica26 and the Dictionarv of 

^T^iS?^ hT ^^^''^ uTsTl^any other %gunt^?es Il lf 

IIZtIImZ^ ^^°8raphies.) m addition, there are numerous specialized 
?m"^' professions; examples of these are American Men 
and Wmesi of Science and M ost of the ^ 

sources are arranged alphabeticallyT The amounF^-iS^riim^ion they «ive 
ranges from a brief sketch (as in Chamber's) to a full-f I^geS artlclf 
(as in the Dictionarv of American Biography) . article 

llr^rfi'v'^K^'^ are sources which don't give you the biographical information 
directly, but tell you where you can find it. Biography Indexes leads vou 
to current biographies published in books and j ournals. ^ 

To find a biographical source in Research and Reference, use "Blograohv" 



Germany — Biography 
Business — Biography 

GEOGRAPHICAL SOURCE.S 



Geography is one subject which no one, student or otherwise, can ignore. 
Whether you consult a road map in an unfamiliar part of towA, look ?n ai 

abo^t San^Franc^Tsfo^r?; '"'^ New Orleans, or read a guidebook 

about San Francisco to plan your next vacation, you are using geographical 

T""'- ''^"^ of geographical fo™ 

maps and atlases, gazetteers, and guidebooks. 
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An atlas is a collection of maps, ^und into one or more volumes. A good 
one, in several volumes and coveringXthe entire world, is the Time Atlas 
of the World. Specialized atlases ,Vovering only certain regions, countries, 
or periods in history, can also be fourtd in the Research and Reference 
Department. One example of a specializ^ atlas is Shepherd's Historical 
Atlas, which contains maps illustrating^\ the history of the world from 
about 2500 B.C. to the twentieth century. \to find the atlas you need, use 
"Atlases" as a subject heading or subheading: 

Atlases "^x^ 

\ 

Bible— Atlases 



A gazetteer does not generally include maps; instead, it gives information 
about cities, rivers, mountains, deserts, and other places. What is the 
population of Columbus, Ohio? Are there any bodies of water near the city? 
How high is Mount Shasta? What are the latitude and longitude of Rock 
County, Wisconsin? These are the types of questions the gazetteer will 
answer for you. While many atlases include some of this information, the 
most complete gazetteer is the Columbia-Lippincott Gazetteer of the World. 



Guidebooks are basically designed for tourists, but they are also a good 
source for the history, cultural traditions, and activities of the countries 
and regions they discuss. Many are well-illustrated with maps and photographs. 
The Research and Reference section of Love Library has an S^ellent collection 
of guidebooks from all over the world. 



BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

The word "bibliography" has several meanings. A bibliography can be a list 
of readings on a particular subject from various sources, or a list of works 
by a given author. These are the bibliographies you will most likely use 
in doing library research. Bibliographies are usually considered indirect 
rather than direct sources of information. They answer questions such as: 

Is there a translation of one of Thomas Mann's novels available in 
paperback? 

What has been written about ragtime piano music? 

What is considered to be the best biography of Queen Victoria? 

Bibliographies have been compiled on every subject imaginable, from infant 
care to Wagnerian opera; you are very likely to find one closely related 
to almost any area in which you may be working. By using a bibliography 
compiled by an expert in your field, you not only save time in finding 
materials; you also get help in sorting the more useful from the less useful 
works. Some bibliographies attempt to be complete (that is, to list all 
available works on the subject), while others are selective and limit them- 
selves, to the most useful works. Annotations, or brief notes indicating 
the content and value of the works included in the bibliography, can be 
very useful. How do you find a bibliography on your particular subject? 
One way is to look up your subject in the card catalog, using the subdivision 
"Bibliography:" 
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Arabia — Bibliography 

Juvenile delinqyency — Bibliography 

Another way is to consult Besterman's work, A World Bibliography of Biblio* 
graphles »^^ However, many excellent bibliographies will not be listed in 
the card catalog, since they appear as parts of books or as journal articles. 
You can find these bibliographies by using Bibliographic Index , an index 
which lists bibliographies from books, magazines, and pamphlets on all subjects. 

You will be creating bibliographies yourself if your library research is 

for a term paper or thesis, because you will have to list the sources you 

used in gathering your material or in getting background information. 

Chapter 7 of this syllabus will give you some ideas about making and organizing 

bibliographies. 

A special type of bibliography is ''trade bibliography," which is basically 
a list of books which are or which will be available through publishers 
and book stores. There are several of these, but the best known is 
Books in Print By using Books in Print you can verify an author, title, 
or publisher, get the price of a bpok, and determine whether or not it is 
available in paperback. Not all books are listed here — they may be "out 
of print," not yet published, or published abroad, for example — so ask 
the reference librarian to help you if you don't find your book listed in 
Books in Print . 

The Library of Congress, our national library, publishes a catalog of its 
collection and that of other major research libraries in the U.S. This 
National Union Catalog , in many volumes, consists of photocopies of catalog 
cards . ^Research and Reference has a set of National Union Catalog , as well 
as the catalogs from the British Museum in London, the Bibliotheque Nationale 
in Paris, and the libraries at U.C.L.A. and Berkeley. These catalogs of 
large research libraries can be used to verify authors, titles, dates, and 
publishers, and to find library locations for books which we do not have at 
San Diego State University. 



INDEXES 

When most library users Ihlnk about indexes, they usually have in mind tools 
like the Readers' Guide , which indexes magazine articles. However, there are 
other indexes which are just as valuable; these indexes lead you to poems, 
short stories, essays, and other works which are not published separately, 
but in collections. For example, if you need to find 0. Henry's short 
story "Furnished Room" what do you do? You could go to the card catalog and 
flip through the appropriate drawer, hoping to find contents notes on at 
least some of the cards. Or; you could go upstairs to the stacks and thumb 
through some collections of 0. Henry's stories, and possibly come upon it. 
But a more efficient way is to use Short Story Index^ ^ and its supplements. 
This work indexes the contents of many collections of short stories, so 
that you can find exactly where a particular story has been published. 
There are similar works indexing poems, plays, and speeches. The reference 
librarian can help you find these tools, or you can find them yourself by 
using the subheading "Indexes" in the subject card catalog: 
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^ Drama — Indexes 

Speeches, addresses, etc. — Indexes 
Poetry — Indexes 

Another very valuable work Is the Essay and General Literature Index , 

It will lead you to chapters and articles from books, either by subject or 

by author* The Index covers all fields of knowledge. 

Dissertations from San Diego State and other Institutions are a useful 
source for library research. Before you begin extensive work on a topic. 
It Is helpful to^derermine what other academic researchers have done in 
the field. The Index to our SQSU master theses Is entitled Theses and 
Dissertations Accepted for Advanced Degrees at San Diego State; it Indexes 
all theses written since 1950 by department. The index to, doctoral 
dissertations from U.S. and a few foreign universities Is Dissertation 
Abstracts International . It is organized into two sections: A, htonanities 
and social sciences, and B, sciences and engineering. Dissertation 
Abstracts has a comprehensive subject index, covering the years 1861*1972 • 

As you can see, reference books are useful, but they are also complicated* 
The number and variety of works available could confuse anyone; even 
librarians have a hard time keeping abreast of them. Wlnchell's Guide to 
Reference Books , the "reference librarian's bible," helps librarians to 
buy and to use the right reference book at the right time. You, the library 
user, can also use Wlnchell to good advantage in identifying and selecting 
the most useful reference works in your field of study* 



RESEARCH AND REFERENCE > LOVU LIBRARY 

Research and Reference offers several Important services in addition to its 
' strong collection of reference books and periodical indexes. There is an 
extensive, well-maintained vertical file, with pamphlets and clippings on 
a wide variety of subjects, as well as a large collection of corporation 
reports. The Advertising Resources Center is a collection designed to help 
students in marketing and advertising. Also, you can find a good collection 
of telephone directories from throughout the U«S« and from several foreign 
countries In this area. 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS 

1. What are some general characteristics of reference books? 

2. What features should a good general dictionary have? ^ 

3. How do Webster's dictionaries differ from those published by Random House 
and by Funk and Wagnalls? 

4. What special features does the Oxford English Dictionary have? 

5. What is a thesaurus used for? 

6. How can you find the meanings of terms in specialized fields, such as 
law or medicine? 

7. How can a specialized encyclopedia, such as the Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians, help you with library research? 

8. What is an almanac? 

9. What puri>ose is served by an encyclopedia yearbook? 
10. What organizations are good sources for statistics? 

11: Why would you use a directory, such as the Encyclopedia of Associations ? 

12. How would you go about finding out who said, "The only thing I am 
afraid of is fear."? 

13. How would you go about finding biographical information about someone 
like Paul Newman? 

14. What is a gazetteer? How does it differ from an atlas? 

15. How can bibliographies help you in doing library research? 

16. How would you go about finding the text of "The Lottery," a short story? 

17. If you find yourself doing work in a field which is unfamiliar to you, 
how can you find the titles of the best dictionaries, bibliographies, 
and other basic works in the field? 
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6. SOURCES FOR LITERARY CRITICISM AND LITERARY BOOK REVIEWS 

Until now, we have concentrated on basic types of materials for library 
research rather than on specific works in subject fields* Now» let's 
see how knowledge of basic information, sources can help in exploring a 
specific area, literary criticism. Sooner or later, practically every 
student, whether motivated by curiosity or necessity, finds himself 
looking for information about an author or a work of literature. The 
possible sources of information are as varied as for any field— the card 
catalog, periodical and newspaper indexes, and various types of reference 
books can all be useful* In this chapter, the emphasis will be on English 
and American literature, although some of the sources discussed are 
worldwide In scope# The same types of works exist, however, for the 
literatures of other nations. Whether you are studying German, Russian, 
French, or Spanish literature, there are handbooks, bibliographies, 
and other works to help you. 

THE CARD CATALOG (SUBJECT SECTION ) 

When using the card catalog, choose subject headings that are as specific 
or as general as you want the books to be. That is, if you want' a general 
history of English literature, use: 

English literature— History and criticism 

If you want a book which will concentrate on the Victorian period, look under: 

English literature — 19th century — History and criticism 

On the other hand, you may want something which deals with just one author, 
Thomas Hardy. If so, try: 

Hardy, Thomas, 1840-1928 

It may be that you must study one of Hardy's novels, Jude the Obscure , In 
detail. If so, use the specific heading: 

Hardy, Thomas, 1840-1928 
Jude the Obscure 

If you are unsure about what heading to use, the reference librarian on 
duty or the "red book," Library of Congress List of Subject Headings , 
will be helpful. 
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PERIODICAL INDEXES 



Probably the most useful Index for finding critical material is the 
MIA Biblio gr aphy of Books and Articles on the Modern Languages and 
Literatures ,^ It includes contemporary criticism of literature in the 
major languages from all periods « The bibliography is well arranged 
and easy to use^ becasue it is classified not only by country and century , 
but also by individual author. The MIA Bibliography is actually more 
than just a periodical index; it also includes f estschrif ten and books. 

Humanities Index is another good source for articles about literature. 
You can look up either a broad subject, such as "English literature," 
or a particular author, for example '*Hardy, Thomas," 



NEWSPAPER INDEXES 

Most of the maj^ff U,S, newspapers publish book reviews; their indexes 
generally indicate them. The Wall Street Journal Index , for example, 
has a subject heading, "Book reviews," in the general news section. The 
New York Times is a very good source for reviews. You can find them 
through the New York Times Index or by using the separately published 
New York Times Book Review Index »^ 



REFERENCE BOOKS 

Reference books can be extremely useful as you study literature. Some of 
the more important types of literary reference books are: indexes to 
book reviews and criticism> plot summaries, dictionaries, handbooks, and 
other works which define and clarify terms and references » histories of 
literature, biographical sources dealing with authors » bibliographies, 
and indexes to critical articles in periodicals and books, 

1, Some Indexes to Book Reviews and Criticism , 

Keep in mindt when you use book review sources, that it is important 
to know the year in which the book was first published. These sources 
are arranged chronologically, by date of original publication. You 
might, for example, want a review of Graham Greene's novel, The pulet 
American , Although your paperback copy was printed in 1966, by reading 
the fine print on the reverse side of the title page, you determine 
that the book was first published in 1956, Therefore, to find reviews 
of the book, you would need to find the 1956 volume of Book Review 
Digest, or whatever source you select. 
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Book Review Diges t-^ summarizes reviews of popular books from 
many English language periodicals. It includes both complete 
citations to the reviews and excerpts from them* 

Book Review Index^ indicates reviews for many more books than 

does Book Review Digest » but it gives only citations to the reviews • 

Index to Book Reviews in the Humanities ^ indicates reviews of 
more scholarly works than does Book Review Digest s It includes 
all fields in the humanities, including literature* 

Essay and General Literature Index , described in Chapter 5, is 
a very good source for literary criticism published in collections, 
about individual authors, movements in literature, or entire 
periods* 

Plot Suimaarles * 

Although some people look doxm on plot summaries, they have their place 
in literary studies* You should not use them in lieu of reading the 
book, but they can help you to understand what is happening in complex 
works such as James Joyce's Ulysses * The commonest plot summaries are 
Masterplots ,^ edited by Frank Magill* These come in several series, 
and summarize both classics and contemporary literature* They are 
arranged alphabetically by title rather than by author* 

Who was the strange young boy in Thomas Mann's Death In Venice , and 
v^at old ha signify? You can find the answer to this and to many 
other questions about the people In books by consulting the Cyclopedia 
of Literary Characters *^ The Cyclopedia goes through about 1300 
important works of literature, naming and describing the principal 
characters* Like Masterplots , it is arranged by the title of the 
work* 

Dictionaries, Encyclopedias, and Handbooks * 

As you work with literature, questions about literary terms and genres, 
as well as references to characters, are bound to come up* What, 
exactly, is iambic pentameter? What are the characteristics of the 
Gothic novel? And who was Dickie Sludge? The works which answer 
these types of questions are given several names — dictionaries, encyclo- 
pedias, handbooks, and so on — but they serve the common purpose of 
defining and clarifying literary terminology. Those listed here are 
just examples of works which can be helpful. 

The Encyclopedia of World Literature in the 20th Centuj^ ,^ a 
three-volume work, provides worldwide coverage of contemporary 
literature, including entries on major authors, literary movements 
and genres, and national literatures « 

The Reader's Encyclopedia ^ is a good, all-purpose encyclopedia 
which contains short entries for literary biography, symbols and 
myths, genres, and other terras or names needing clarification when 
you are working with literature. 
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Shipley* 8 Dictionary of World Literary Terms does not Include 
biography, as does the Reader's Encyclo pedia . It Is probably 
a better source for obscure terms, and descriptions of genres 
are sometimes more detailed. There la a short section at the 
end which reviews trends In literary criticism in many countries. 

A Handbook to Llterature^ J- is another excellent source for 
definitions; it features an outline of English and American 
literary history. 

The Oxford Companion to English Llteraturel 2 is a guide to 
British authors and their works, literary characters and allusions, 
and important milestones in English literature. The Oxford 
Companion to American Llterature l3 serves the same purpose 
for American literature. 

4. Histories. 



For any student of literature, history is of great importance. Who, 
or what. Influenced George Eliot to^wrlte Silas Marner? To what 
school or group of writers did Emerson belong? What influences has 
Faulkner had on twentieth-century fiction? These and other questions 
arise often, and reference books can provide partial answers. 
(Naturally, any of the preceding questions could be the subject of 
a PhD. dissertation, or even a lifetime of study. Literary history 
and interpretation are rarely definitive.) 

In English literature, Baugh's Literary History of England^ ^ Is a 
basic work, its four main sections cover literary history from the 
old English period to modern times, and footnotes point the way 
both to standard editions and to significant critical works. A 
generous bibliographic supplement completes the work. 

Splller's Literary History of tjie United States, 15 a very important 
work in the field, traces American literature from colonial times to 
the middle of the twentieth century, and provides valuable insight 
throughout. A selective bibliography recommends further readings 
in the history of each era covered. Volume II of this work is an 
important bibliography of American literature and is discussed in 
the section of this chapter on bibliographies. 

5. Biographies 

As you may recall from the discussion of reference books in chapter 5, 
many biographical sources are limited to persons in a particular 
profession. The field of literature is well represented by biographical 
tools, since an author's life is frequently a key to understanding 
his works. 



Kunltz and Haycraft have prepared a series of works about British and 
American authors. The format of the series is standard throughout: 
a portrait; two or three pages of biographical information; a listing 
of principal works; and a bibliography of significant criticism. The 
titles, for the most part, describe the scope of the individual v^orks: 
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British Authors Before 1800. ^ 

Brltlgh Authors of the Nineteenth Century 

American Authors : 1600-1900 • 

Twentieth Century Authors (Plus a supplement) 

Although Twentieth Century Authors Is worldwide In scope » It is aimed 
at the American reader* Foreign authors must have works available in 
English to be Included « 

For biographies of authors publishing more recently^ the best source 
is Contemporary Authors ♦ This publication gives personal information 
about the author and indicates his career ^ writings to datet and work 
in progress* 



Bibliographies 

Many bibliographies have been prepared in the fields of English and 
American literature* Some are very broad in scope; others are limited 
to one period or aspect of literature (romanticism, Victorian licerature^ 
frontier literature, and so on); still others are limited to a single 
author* Whatever your needs, the appropriate bibliography can save you 
a lot of time and effort in your literary research* 

One of the most important bibliographies for English literature is the 
Cambridge Bibliography of English Llterature o^* It provides very 
detailed coverage of all aspects of English literature and life from 
their beglxmlngs (approximately 600 A*D*) to the end of the nineteenth 
century* The bibliography Includes both editions of the original works 
and criticism* Volume IV is a detailed index with author, title, and 
subject entries* 

For American literature. Volume II of Splller's Literary History of the 
United States is a valuable bibliography* It Includes works desctibing 
all aspects of American culture—materials on periods and types of 
literature, including Indian lore, folk tales, and popular literature, 
publications depicting regions of the U*S*, and works by and about 
individual authors* 



Specialized indexes 

A great deal of literary criticism is published in periodicals and 
anthologies, and tracking down this material can sometimes be time- 
consuming* Many reference books have been published to help library 
users find criticism of specific literary works* There are Indexes 
to criticism of plays, poems, and short stories, as well as novels* 
Some of the works are limited by country of origin or period (for 
example, The American Novel Through Henry James) t while others are more 
general* For a list of some of these specialized Indexes and their 
call numbers, consult the appendix to this chapter* % 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS 

1. What subject treading would you use in the card catalog to find a book 
on American literature of the nineteenth century? 

2. Which periodical indexes are most useful for finding literary criticism? 
3* Name several good sources for book reviews* 

4. What purpose does a work like Mas terp lots serve? 

5. Where would you go to find a definition of a literary term, such as 
"conceit?" 

6. What specialized biographies are available for British and American 
authors? 

7. For what purpose would you use a work such as the Cambridge Bibliography 
of English Literature ? 

8. What shortcut could you use to find criticism of a work such as George 
Eliot's Adam Bede? 
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LITERARY CRITICISM 

PS A Library of Literary Criticism : Modern American Literature ^ 

221 by Curley & Kramer. 3 vols. 1969. 

C8 

Ref. Desk 

PR A Library of Literary Criticism ; Modern British Literature , by 

473 Temple & Tucker. 3 vols. 1966. 

T4 

Ref. Desk 

PN A Library of Literary Criticism : Modern Romance Literatures , 

813 by Curley. 1967. 

C8 

Ref. Desk 

PR A Library of Literary Criticism of English and American Authors , 

83 by Moulton. 8 vols. 1966. 

M73 

Ref. Desk 

Z Articles on American Literature , 1900-1950 , 1950-1967 , by Leary. 

1225 1954, 1970, 

L492 

Ref. Desk 

Z Greek &^ Roman Authors : a Checklist of Criticism, by Gwlnup 

7016 & Dickinson. 1972. 

G9 

Ref. Desk 

PN Contemporary Literary Criticism . 2 vols. 1973, 1974. 

771 

C59 

Ref. Desk 



NOVEL CRITICISM 

Z The American Nove l: a Checklist of 20th Century Criticism , 

1231 by Gerstenberger & Hendrlck. 2 vols. 1961, 1970. 

F4 G4 
Ref. Desk 

Z The American Novel Through Henr^ James , by Holman. 1966. 

1231 
F4 H64 
Ref. Desk 
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Z The ^erlcan Novel : Sinclair Lewis to the Present , by Nevlns . 

1231 1970. 
F4 N4 
Ref* Desk 

Z The English Novel : a Checklist of 20th Century Criticism , by 

2014 Bell & Balrd. 1958, 1973. 

F4 B4 
Ref. Desk 

Z The Contemporary Novel , by Adelman & Dworkln. 1972. 

1231 
F4 A34 
Ref. Desk 

Z The Continental Novel : a Checklist of Criticism In English , 

5916 1900-1966 . by Kearney & Fitzgerald! 1968. 

K4 
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2014 Dyson. 1973. ^ ~ 
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DRAMATIC CRITICISM 

Z American Drama Criticism , by Palmer & Dyson. 1968, 1970. 

1231 
D7 P3 
Ref. Desk 



Z European Drama Criticism , by Palmer & Dyson. 1968, 1970. 

5781 ~ 



5781 
P2 

Ref. Desk 
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5781 Plays , by Adelman & D\*orkln. 1967. 
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Ref. Desk 
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5782 " 4 vols in 5. 1966, 1967, 1968, 1971. 
S34 

Ref. Desk 

Z Dramatic Criticism Index : £ Bibliography of Commentaries on 

5781 ' Playwrights from Ibsen to the Avant-Garde . by Breed & Snlderman. 

B8 1972. 

Ref. Desk 
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Z The Drama Scholar's Index to Plays and Fllmscrlp^s > by Samples, 

5781 1974. 

S17 

Ref. Desk 



POETRY CRITICISM 

Z Poetry Explication ; a Checklist of Interpretation Since 1925 

2014 of British & American Poems Past & Present > by Kuntz. 1962. 

P7 K8 
Ref. Desk 

PR The Explicator Cyclopedia > by Walcutt & Whitesell, 3 vols. 1966, 
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E9 

Ref. Desk 



SHORT STORY CRITICISM 

Z 20th Century Short Story Explication : Interpretations > 1900-1972 , 

5917 by Walker. 1967, 1970, 1973. 

S5 W33 
Ref. Desk 

Z American Literature ; Poe Through Garland , by Clark. 1971. 

1227 

C58 

Ref. Desk 
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7. GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 

i 

Governments issue publications on a wide variety of topics, ranging from 
education, health, and defense to baby care, gardening, and cooking. Th4 
terms documents and government publications are often used interchangeably. 
No matter what the topic, documents should Be considered a possible source 
of information. A small sample of some titles of documents indicate the 
wide variety. 

Midair collisons in U.S. civil aviation. 
Mexican farm labor program. 
Vegetable situation. 
Commercial blueberry growitjig. 
How to buy butter. 

Prevention of iron-deficiency anemia in infants and children of pre- 
school age. 
The quality of urban life. 

Homeownership and resident counseling: a selected bibliography. 
Earthquakes . 
Tooth care. 

Method for determining the resolving power of photographic lenses. 
Bibliography on smoking and health. 
Local jails. 

Children and poetry, , 
The types of governments who publish are: 

1. Intergovernmental bodies 

2. National (U,S. and foreign) 

3. States or provinces 

4. Local (cities and counties) 

Many libraries do not keep all government publications together. There 
are government publications in .all parts of this library. To find govern- 

nt publications here consult catalogs located throughout the library, 
xacluding the main card catalog, Education Resource Center and Sciences 
and Engineering Library as well as the Government Publications Department. 



GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS DEPARTMEN T 
(Malcolm A. Love Library^ 

The Government Publications Department handles United rotates, California and 
United Nations publications. Excluded are U.S. Office of Education and 
California Department of Education, and affiliated agencies of the United 
Nations (such as World Health Organization, Food and Agriculture Organizar.ion 
and United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization), 
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The Government Publications Department does not handle states other than 
Calif ornla^ San Diego City and County or foreign governments* 



V.S. GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 

The United States government Is the largest publisher in the world* There- 
fore, few libraries have a large percentage of Its publications., 

This Library Is a selective depository for U.S. publications* This means 
that, from a designated list of Items (an Item means a group of publications, 
such as annual reports or a specific series from a certain agency), we 
select those we wish to receive on a regular basis* In addition, we receive 
on microprint all the items listed In the Monthly Catalo g (see below for 
further explanation) * 

A* Arrangement of U*S* documents 

Arranged by Superintendent of Documents (SuDocs) classification number 
rather than Library of Congress classification system* The SuDocs 
number is based on the issuing agency, rather than subject r 

Examples of classification number: 

1* LI. 2: Ag8 v. 4 (Problems involved in applying a federal minimum 

wage to agricultural workers) 

L Department of Labor 

1 Office of Secretary 

.2 General publication (not a part of a series) 

Ag8 Cutter number for key word in title: Agricultural 

V.4 Volume 4 



2* 128.2?: 8549 (Energy potential from organic wastes) 

I Department of Interior 

28 Bureau of Mines 

.27 Information circular 

8649 no* 8549 



B* Guides to location 

1* Documents catalog 

A dictionary card catalog with Issuing agency (as author), title 
and other added entries, and subject filed in one alphabet* 

There is also a shelf list, arranged by SuDocs call number. It 
gives holdings for most items* When shelf list card says "see 
check-in card for current holdings," please ask at desk. 
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» Monthly Catalog 



BEST COPY mma 



Although far from listing all U.S* government documents > the 
Monthly C atalog of United States Government Publications Is the 
most complete listing there ls« 

a. Indexes: Starting in 197A, the Monthly Catalog has three 
separate indexes: subject^ personal author (where there is 
one) and title. Previously, these indexes were integrated in 
one alphabet. 

There is an annual cumulative index. 
Sample entry (from March 1974 catalog) J 




Banking, Housing mti Urban Affairs Committee, Smate 

Weshimg$QH, DC 20Si0 

Od24a Oreraigbt on housing acd urban development programs, TolcdOf Ohio, 
bearlDgB before Subcommittee on Housing and Urban Aflfairs, &3d 
Congress, Ist session, June 14 and 15, 1073. 1973. v+400 p. [HearlnBS 
held in Toledo, Ohio, J + • Item 1035 

L.a card 73-003188 y 4.B 22/3 : II 81/68 

Foreign Relations Committee^ Senate 

Wathlagton, DC mtO 

03247 Overseas Private Investment Corworntion, report by Subcommittee on 
Multinational Corporations, togrther with additional views; Oct 17, 
1&73. 1073. ill 4 '8 p. (Committee print. 93d Congress, Ist session.) + 
L.C, card 78-002902 y 4.P 76/2 : Ov 2/8 



Government Operations Committee^ Senate 

Wu9kingion, DC iOSiO 

Executive privilege, secrecy in Qovomment, freedom of infornmtton. hear- 
ings before Sul>eoinmitt4»e on IntergtivprnnuMital Itdations, and SUtbs^ 
comniItte<>s on Se|>nration of Powers and AdmiiikrtfaflvoJ>nR»Uco and 
Procedure of Committee on Judiciary, Senat^on [ajiiLfither «tmi/' 

iiam— V. I. Apr lO ^M ay 16^^^073^973^ vl + 537 ^il^l • Paper, $3.75 (S/N 027O- 

card 73-6028^ — — 7 4.0 74/6 :Ei 3/4/v.l 




Judiciary Committee, Senate 

WaMngton, DC tOSiO 

03240 Nominations of James D. McKevitt, Robert O. Dixon, Jr., to be Assistant 
Attorneys General hearings. O^d Congress, Ist session, on James D. 
McKevltf, of Colorado to bo Assistant Attornev General. Office of J^cRis- 
latlve Affairs, and Robert G. Dixon, jr.. of Mnrylnnd. to be Assistant 
Attorney General, Office of l^i^nl Counsel, Jan. 30, 107.1. 1073. 111+6 d. 
+ • Item 1042 

L.C. card 73-608231 Y 4. J 80/2 : M 19/6 

COPYRIGHT OFFICE. Library of Congre 
Washington, DC 20559 



Circtilar. 

03250 2C. Selected blbllogrtphy for wrltf-ro. Not 



3073. {!) p. 4» + 



9 Hem S02-A 
I/C 3.4/2 :2C 



Paec 22 



•For Sale by Superintendent of Documents 
4'DistHbution Made by Is^uin)? Office 
#Not Available for Sale or Distribution 
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Key to sample entry on page 

1. Entry number (found through use of indexes. Numbers are 
consecutive throughout the year and begin with number 1 
every year), 

2. Name of issuing agency, 

3. Title. 

4. Volume 1 of these hearings and date of hearings. 

5. Date of publication, 

6. Number of pages 

7. Illustrations and other bibliographic description, 

8. Available from Superintendent of Documents in paperbound 
form and price. 

9. Superintendent of Documents Classification number* 
10, This is a depository item indicated by black dot and item 



To find a publication in this library, use the SuDocs class number. 
If we do not have it in hard copy, the item can be located in the 
microprint s^t by using the following pieces. of information: 
month and ye^r of Monthly Catalog , entry number in Monthly C atalog , 
and whether item is depository (black dot) or not. 

We have on microprint depository items since 1962 and non-depository 
items since 1960, 



3. For other indexes, see "Some Important Reference Tools," page 66. 



Arrangement 

Arranged by California State Library classification system. Similar to 
SuDocs number as it Is based on the issuing agency rather than subject. 
The number, however, looks a little different. 



N300 B7d (The brush problem on California livestock ranges) 



number. 



CALIFORNIA DOCUMENTS 



Example : 



N 

300 
B7d 



Natural Resources Department 
Division of Forestry 
Cutter number for title 
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B. Guides to location 

1. Card catalog 

There is a separate card catalog for Calif v>rnia publications, arranged 
in one alphabet with agencies (as authors), titles and other added 
entries, and subjects. 

2. California State Publications 

A listing of state publications received by the California State 
Library, this is a monthly with a title-subject index. The annual 
issue is a cumulation of the monthlies (not just a cumulation of 
the index) . 

This library is a complete depository for California documents and, 
in theory, should receive most of the publications of the State. 



UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 

The Government Publications Department handles only those agencies covered in 
the United Nations Documents Index. This includes the various divisions of 
the main body of the United Nations but not the affiliated agencies. 

A. Arrangement of U.N, publications 

Arranged by United Nations sales and documents numbers with separate 
sections for periodicals, official records and indexes and reference 
books . 



B. Guide to location 

There is a card catalog (arranged like U.S. and California - agency, 
subject, title in one alphabet) in the United Nations section. Also, 
the United Nations Documents Index may be used to supplement the card 
catalog. This library has a microprint edition of United Nations docu- 
ments since 1946. 



LEGISLATION 

A. Definitions 

1. Bill, The form of legislation as originally introduced. 

2. Hearing, Verbatim account of the discussion before the Committee 
that is given the bill. 

3. Report, Recommendation by the Committee to the main body. 

4. Doaimente and Prints, Additional information used by Committee, 
although not always written by it. These apply to U.S. Congress 
only. 
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Tracing legislation 

Bill P Committee (Hearing and report) ¥ Proceedings and 

debate (for U.S.t Congressional R ecord ; California has nothing 

comparable j^**™^ ^^^* * ^ *^ Conference Committee (if differences on bills 

passed by each house) Ji) Final passage -«—'«■" ^'President 's 

or Governor's signature (if vetoed, returned to Congress or Legislature 
for possible overrule) ' frLaw 



C. Legislation in progress 

Digest of Public Bills , Tells what is in the bills and what has 
happened to them. Published at frequent Intervals when Congress is 
in session, 

2. Congressional Monitor . Weekly report showing progress of bills in 
Congress. 

C. I.S. Index . Abstracts of Congressional publications and legis- 
lative action. Issued monthly, 

4, Congressional Index (located in Research and Reference). Excellent 
guide for tracing action on Congressional bills. and voting records 
o^ Congressmen* 

5, For California, use Assembly and Senate Dally Files , Dally Histories , 
and Journals . Also Legislative Index , All of these are combined 

at end of year into Final Calendar of Legislative Business , 



D, Enacted laws 
1 • U , S , laws 

a. Slip laws . Separat»^ copies of a law printed as soon as law 
is enacted. Includes citation in Statutes at Large , where law 
will appear later. 

b. Statutes at U i r-;j e. Complete and official compilation of all the 
laws of the United States^ Citations are by volume and page 
(e.g-, 85 Stat 421), Indexed by title of bill and by subject, 

c. United States ('ode . The law currently in force arranged by 
50 subjects (or "titles*'). Indexed by popular name, title of 
bill, and subject. 
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2. California laws 

a« Statutes and Amendments to the Codes : like Statutes at 
Large t this is the law as originally passed and in 
chronological order* 

b. Codes. The most complete set of California codes is a 
non-government one called West^ s Annotated Codes and is 
found in the Research and Reference Department ^ not in 
the Government Publications Department. 

E. Administrative Law 

Certain regulatory agencies have the authority to make decisions 
and issue regulations which have the force of law. 

1« Federal Register . Current rulings of agencies of the Executive 
Department^ Presidential proclamations » etc. 

2s Code of Federal Regulations . Compilations of the rulings that 
have appeared in the Federal Register ^ excluding those that 
have appeared since the publishing of the Code * Arranged by 
subject. 

3. California Administrative Code (kept in Research and Reference 
Department). The State equivalent to the Code of Federal 
Regulations . 



ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 

A. Circulation . Most government documents circulate for the same loan 
period as books. They must be charged out and returned at the desk 
in the Government Publications Department. Fines will be charged 
for overdues. 

B. Reserve. The Government Publications Department has its own reserve 
for documents that Instructors want placed there for class use. 

C. Desk Reference . Certain Important and popular reference items are 
kept behind the desk and circulate for two hours only. 

D. Reference help . General questions can be answered by the staff. For 
help on reference questions » please consult with any of the four 
librarians in the Government Publications Department. 



SOME IMPORTANT REFERENCE TOOLS 

A. Basic Handbooks 

1. U.S. Government Organization Manual . Describes all agencies of 
the government and lists officials and addresses. 
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2. Congressional D irectory , Gives biographical sketches and 
coismittee membership of members of Congress ^ as well as 
departmental officials and diplomatic representatives of 
the U.S. 

3. Biographical Directory of the American Congress > 1774-1971 * 
Contains short biographical sketches of all members of 
Congress since the Continental Congress , and lists member- 
ship of each Congress, 

4. Constitution of the U.S. A, > Analysis and Interpretation ("Annotated 
Constitution ") . Contains Constitution with brief notation of 
leading Supreme Court decisions affecting each part through 1972. 

5. California Blue Book. Directory of agencies and individuals in 
the state government. Includes historical background material. 
Issued every five yeats. 

6. California Roster . Lists of State, county and township officials, 
as well as a directory of State services. Issued annually » it 
also serves as an update to the Blue Book . 

Indexes 

1. Poore^s Descriptive Catalog . U.S. documents, 1774-1881. 

2. Ames Comprehensive Index * U.S. documents, 1881--1893. 

3. Documents Catalog . U.S. documents, 1893-1940. 

4. Checklist of United States Public Documents, 1781-1909 * A listing 
by SuDocs number. Also used to find House and Senate Reports and 
Documents in this period. 

5. Monthly Catalog . 1895- 

6. California State Publications , 1945- 

7. United Nations Documents Index , 1950- 
Current Events 

i» C ouBressional Quarterly Weekly Report , 1945- 

Summa.rizes important events involving Congress and other Federal 
goverimient activities. A very important source of information 
about Congress' work, including status of important bill«. Index 
is published quarterly (cumulative for the year) . There is also 
an annual summary called Congressional Quarterly Almanac . 

2. California Journal , 1970- 

Simllar to Congressional Quarterly , but covering State government. 
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Statistics 

1. American Statistics Index , 1973- 

A comprehensive index to statistical publications of the United 
States goveriHQent. Abstracts parts of publications. 

2. Statistical Abstract of the United States , 1878- (Annual) 
Invaluable for statistics of all kinds and their sources. 

3. Census materials. General statistics on population, business, 
Industry, agriculture, transportation, etc. 

4. Handbook of Labor Statistics. 

5. California S tatlatical Abstract. 1960- (Annual) 
Compilation ot statistics on all aspects of the state. 

6. United Nations Demographic Yearbook . 

World-wide statistics on population trends, mortality, natality, 
marriage, etc. 

7. United Nations Statistical Yearbook . 

World-wide statistics on many subjects! trade, education, 
agriculture, finance, ev:c. 

8. Yearbook of National Accounts Statistics . (U.N.) 
Production and, consumption data of individual nations, balance 
of payments, gross national product, etc. 

For further information on government publications 

Boyd, Anne Morris and Rae Elizabeth Rips. United States Government 
Publications . New York: H.W. Wilson Company (various editions). 

Schmeckebeir, Laurence F. and Roy B. Eastin. Government Publications 
and Their Use. Washington: Brookings Institution (various editions). 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS 

!• What is the difference between documents and government publications? 

2. Can all government publications be found In one place In this library? 

3. Mhat are the three governments whose publications are handled by the 
Government Publications Department In this library? 

4. Are all United Nations publications kept in the Government Publications 
Department? 

5. Who is the largest publisher in the world? 

6. How are United States documents arranged? 

7. What is the most complete index to U.S. government publications? 

8. What are two possible ways of finding U.S. documents in this library? 

9. How are California documents located? 

10. What Is the difference between a bill and a law? 

11. What are two sources for legislation in progress? 

12. Where can U.S. laws be found? 

13. Do government publications circulate? 

14. What Is the best source for information on current activities of the 
U.S. government? 

15. What is an Invaluable source of statistical Information? 
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8. MICROFORMS AND OTHER NON-BOOK MATERIALS 

No longer is the library a place to find only books. There are now 
many non-book materials located in a library. These include microforms, 
disc and tape recprdings, films and filmstrips, slides and pictures, and 
maps. ^ 

. 

The most Important collection of non-book materials in this library is 
microforms so we will first discuss microforms and then other non-book 
materials* 



MICROFORMS 

Definition ; All types of microphotography which reproduce a publication 
in a size too small to be read by the unaided eye. 

Types : 

1 . Transparent 

a* Microfilm - Roll film, available on both 35mm and 16m!n> 
negative and positive, on open reels and in cartridges* 
Most microfilm in this library is 35mm, positive, on 
open reels. 

b. Microfiche - A sheet of film usually 4x6 inches with 
60 to 100 pages reproduced on each fiche. One foria of 
fiche, not yet purchased by this library, is ultrafiche, 
which can have more than 3000 pages (about 7 to 10 volumes) 
on each fiche. 

2. Opaque (printed on paper card stock) 

a* Microcard -3x5 or 4x6 inch cards. 

b. Microprint -6x9 inch cards. Each card contains 100 pages. 
Published only by Readex Microprint Corp. 

Reasons for Use : 

1. Reduction in storage space. Microforms can save 95% of a library's 
storage space. 

2. Makes available many out-of-print materials which are difficult 
or expensive to obtain. 

3. Replaces flimsy materials, such as newspapers. 

4. Easier and less expensive to obtain, replace, copy and distribute 
to other libraries than the same publication in book form. 
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Location : 

\ 

Microforms in this library can be found in four places. 

1. Microforms and Listening Center * 1st floor. 

The largest collection of microforms in the library is housed 
here with appropriate viewing and printing machines (see 
Equipment below) . 

2. Government Publications Department , 3rd floor 

Mostly microprint (see Government Publications section jf 
syllabus). Some microfilm and microfiche also. Has a few 
viewing machines. j 

3. Education Resource Center , 4th floor/ 

Has Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) collection 
of microfiche with flche viewers ^nd a printer. 

4. Sciences and Engineering Library/ 5th floor 

All microforms with call letter^ Q through V and other material 

on scientific subjects. Appropriate machines for viewing available. 

i 

Guides to Location : 

1. Main card catalog 

Microforms are listed in three ways in the main card catalog. 

a. Last line of call number is Film, Microprint, Microcard, 
or Microfiche. 

b. Location symbol in upper left hand corner of card is "Microform" 
followed by a letter/number combination. Those materials 
located in Sciences will have "Sci" following the symbol. 

c. Certain large microform collections will have their own 
classification symbol in upper left hand corner of the 
card. An example is HRAF (Human Relations Area File). 

2* Serials printout - includes periodicals and newspapers found 
on Microform. 

3. Periodical shelflist - a card file located in the Current Periodicals 
Reading Room. Indicates titles and issues of periodicals which 
are on microform. 

Equipment ; 

Each format and size of microform requires a different reading or viewing 
device. While all machines perform the same basic function, i.e. illuminate 
and magnify microforms, they do differ in size, shape, sophistication and 
price; Retrieval devices are of two basic types: Readers and Printers. 

1. Readers - Most read only one type of microform; some will read 
more than one but usually the user must attach a special gadget 
for the adaptation. There is a staff member on duty at all times 
and the room is open to assist patrons in using these machines. 
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2 a Reader'-Prlnters - Designed not only for viewing microforms, but 
also has the capacity of making full-sized hard (paper) copies 
of documents on microform. We charge ten cents per exposure for 
a print. There is a microform printer in Microforms-Listening 
Center and fiche printer in Education Resource Center, 4th floor. 
At the present time we have no machine that will copy the opaque 
material. 

! 



Examples of what can be found on microform; 



Most of the types of materials that can be found in the library can also 
be found on microform. Some examples follow^ 

^* §££h§r Some individual titles can be found on microform. Most of these 
are doctoral dissertations. However, most books on microfprtiis are in 
large sets. For example, there are: " 

a. Sabin, Joseph. 

Selected Americana from Sabin ^s Dictionary of ^opke Relating to 

America . Lost Cause Press, 1966? - ' ^ / 

Full text copies of books lifted in above ^ibllpgraphy\ An 

on-going project arranged alphabetically by author: oxily 

A through C presently received. / 

* 

b. Early American Imprints 1639 - 1800 . American Antiquarian Society. 
1956 - 1970? 

Includes all material listed in American Bibliography by 

C. Evans and R. Bristol *s ''not-in-Evans" items. Consists of 

approximately 27,500 cards in 132 boxes. 



2. Feviodiaals - Includes some periodicals not available in other form 
and duplicates pf popular titles such as Time , Newsweek , Life , Sports 
Illustrated , and many more. 

3. Newspapers - Includes major U.S. newspapers like Nf York Times , 
Los Angeles Timers , Washington Post , etc. Also leac. g foreign news- 
papers such as London Times , Pravda , LeTemps (Paris) . There are also 
sets of early American newspapers and underground newspapers. 



4. Government publioationa - Includes many early U.S. documents. Presidential 
papers, consular and diplomatic despatches. United Nations documents 
and U.S. documents from the Monthly Catalog (see section on Government 
Publications) « 



5. Sets - These are groupings of publications of all types that are put 

together as a means of easier access for information on certain subjects. 
Three examples follow. 
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a. Human Relations Area Files . An on--going collection of primary 
source , materials covering a wide variety of cultures, largely 
nonwestern. Includes copies of articlfes, books and manuscripts. 
Ethnographic accounts predominate. Intended mainly for anthropologists 

\ and related behavioral scientists but useful In other disciplines 

as well. Microfiche; . has indexes and outlines.. 

b. Nevsbank, JSt^axi Affairs Library . Areata Microfilm 1970- 

A compTefiensive microfiche library on urban affairs. Includes 
clippings from more than 150 newspapers from 103 cities, arranged 
under 12 subjects pertinent to urban affairs, i.e. education, 
emplojTnent, law and order, race relations, etc. Microfiche with 
looseleaf index. 

c. Landmarks of Science ^ Readex Microprint Corp.* 1966- 
Project which numbers about 15,000 cards is now half-finished. 
When comp'lete will include the collected works of about 300 out- 
standing scientists and the significant work of 3,000 additional 
scler*'ists. An Index is planned for this series when it is finished 
in five years. Arranged alphabetically by scientist. 

Many of the above (especially newspapers and sets) have indexes to enable 
you to find the items you want. For help in locating items or in the 
use of r:;achine8 or any question you might have on microforms, ask a staff 
member in any of the areas mentioned in part D above. 

OTHER NON-BOOK MATERIALS 

Types ; 

1. Nonproj6cted - pictures, maps, charts, graphs, etc. 

2. Projected - slides, filmstrlps, transparencies, videotapes. 

3. Audio - discs, tapes and tape cassettes. 

4. Kits - Combination of audio and projected material. 



Location: 

1. Nonprojected - These can be found in various vertical file collections 
throughout the library. Picture files exist in the Education Resource 
Center. Prints can be found in Lower Division. Although the campus' 
major map collection Is in the Geography Department, the Research 
and Reference Department on the second floor and Sciences and 
Engineering Library on the fifth floor have a number of maps. The 
library even has games, mostly in the Education Resource Center. 

^ 2. Projected - These can be found in the Microforms and Listening 

Center and the Education Resource Center. Motion pictures, only . 
a few of which have been purchased and cataloged by the Library, 
are housed elsewhere on campus — in Audio^Visual Services. 
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3. Audio - The major collection Is In the Microforms and Listening 
Center. Education Resource Center and Sciences and Engineering 
Library have a few records. We have about 3,000 records or phono 
discs and about 250 tapes and tape cassettes. These Include spoken 
word (plays, speeches), instruction and ethnic music. Since the 
Music Department has an excellent collection of classical music, 
we do not have many in our collection. Tapes of some professors* 
lectures and of talks of famous personalities who spoke on campus 
are also available. 

^* Kits - Most of these are found in the Education Resource Center. 
Some can be found in the Microforms and Listening Center. 

/ 

Guides to location ; 

1. Main card catalog - Most non-book materials that are found in the 
Microforms and Listening Center are listed in the main card catalog. 
The exception is older musical recordings. Sjrmbols for audio- 
visual material are: 

SS - Slides 
T - Tape 
TC - Cassettes 
K - Kits 

Four numbers with no sjmibol are used for recordings. 

2. Microforms and Listening Center - The only complete file of the 
audio-visual material located in the Center is located there. 

3. Education Resource Center - The Instructional Materials Catalog 

is the only record In the library of the non-book materials located 
in the Education Resource Center. 



Equipment s 

1, Microforms and Listening Center - Phonographs, tape and tape 
cassette players, slide projector and viewer. 

2. Education Resource Center - 

a. Projectors - slide, opaque, overhead, filmstrip, film loop 

b. Viewers - slide, filmstrip, film loop 

c. Tape recorders 

d. Record ahd tape cassette players 

e. Transparency maker - makes transparencies for overhead projectors. 
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REVIEW QUESTION S 

1. What are the four types of microforms? 

2. Name the places in the library where microforms can be found. 

3. How can you find out if the library has a microform? 

4. Where can maps be found? 

5. Where can one find records in the library? 

6. Where is the only complete file of the holdings of audio-visual 
materials the library has? 

7. Where else on campus can one find these materials? 
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9 - PREPA RING AN y\NNOTAT;:D BIBLIOGRA PHY 



Bibliographies are not hard to create if you understand what you are doing 
and why you are doing it, and if you have had some practice at it. There 
are two Important principles behind every bibliography. First, the reason 
for making the bibliographic entry is to give enough Information to readers 
to enable theui to locate your source. Many a library user has come to the 
reference desk in desperation because he has been unable to retrieve an 
intrigi:ing, but inaccurate and incomplete, reference given in someone else's 
bibliography. Second, consistency is essential. There are several possible 
formaV.8 for a bibliography, but once you have chosen one, stick to it. 



FORMAT 

Citations in a bibliography should be complete and correct. They should 
include, as a bare minimum, the author, title, place of publication, and 
date of publication for the work. Some people also like to include the 
nuinber of pages in the work, but this is not essential. Page numbers are 
required, however, if you are citing a work that is part of a larger one, 
such as an article from a journal. In such cases, the page numbers are 
necessary if the bibliography user is to readily locate your source. 

Examples ; 1. BOOK (No page numbers given) 

Hymes, Dell, ed. yLanguage in Culture and Society ; a 
Reader in Linguistics and Anthropology . New York; 
Harper and .Kbw, 1964. 

2. JOURNAL ARTICLE (Page numbers required) 

Rosenthal, Robert. "The Pygmalion Effect Lives," 
Psychology Today , September, 1973, pp. 56-63. 

If there is no author, list the woik by title; if there is no title. (as is 
the case with some newspaper items), list it by the source periodical or 
newspaper* 

Example : "Giscard Wins a Split Decision,*' Newsweek , May 27, 1974, pp^ 44-49. 

For more information about bibliographic format for specific types of works, 
consult one of the style manuals recommended at the end of this chapter* 
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MAKING AND ARRANGI NG THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Wlien you begin preparing your bibliography, use either index cards or slips 
of paper, and put only one reference on each card. This may seem like a 
waste of paper, but it will make it easier for you to classify and alpha- 
betize your references when you put your bibliography in its final form. 
Get all the information you will need for the final bibliography as you are 
using your references. Many a student has had to rush back to the library 
after typing a payer to get a missing publisher's name, volume number, 
or date. This is not only annoying; it may even make you miss your deadline. 

Should you classify your bibliography, and, if so, how? One rule of thumb 
is: if the bibliography contains fewer than twenty items, don't classify 
it; if it contains more than twenty, do. If you have many references and 
decide that classification would be advisable, there are three principal 
types of classifications: 

1* By type of publication. In such a bibliography, you would make 
one list for the books, one for the periodical articles, one for 
the newspaper editorials, and so on. 

2. By the various topics dealt with in your paper • For example, in 
a paper on factors leading up to the French Revolution, you might 
classify your references in this way: 

a. Social and economic conditions. 

b. The political system. 

c. Influences of Enlightenment philosophy • 

3. By primary and secondary sources. This classification scheme can 
by especially useful for bibliographies accompanying papers on 
literature. In a paper on F. Seott Fitzgerald, you would list his 
stories and novels as primary sources, and the critical works as 
secondary sources. 

Whether or not you decide to classify the bibliography, it is very important- 
to alphabetize your entries. Alphabetize the entire bibliography if you 
have not classified it; do it within each classification if you have. 
Alphabetize items by the last name of the principal author, inverted, 
leaving the names of any secondary authors in natural order. 

Example ; Fader, Daniel N. , and Elton B. McNeil. Hooked on Books: 
Program and Proof . New York: Putnam, 1968. 

If no author is named, use the first word of the title in alphabetizing, 
disregarding words such as "a[, in, and the " at the beginning of the title. 

Examples : "Creativity and TV — A Depressing Picture," Psychology Today , 
November, 1973, pp. 14-15. 

(Alphabetize by creativity ) 

The Times [London]. December 17, 1963, p» 10. 

(Alphabetize by Times) 
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SELECTIVE OR COMPLETE BIBLIOGRAPHY? 

When you are preparing the bibliography for a paper you have written, should 

you include everything you have read while doing your research > or should 

you limit yourself to describing the best and most pertinent works on 

your subject? This decision is one that professional bibliographers also 

make — is this bibliography to be an exhaustive list of everything written 

on the topic at hand, or is it to be a guide to the best materials available? 

While there is a place for both types, your bibliography is likely to be 

more beneficial to a future reader if you limit it to the most useful materials 

you have found. You must, of course, include any items you quote or to which 

you make reference. Annotations can be a great help to users of your biblio^' 

graphy, and you should seriously consider including them. 



THE ART OF ArJNOTATI NG 

A good annotation presents the essence of a work in a brief statement. 
Ideally, it should describe the content and scope of the publication, and 
indicate its relevance to the topic of the bibliography. If possible, use 
annotations to compare and contrast the items in your bibliography. Don^t 
be vague; try to avoid excessive use of words such as "interesting" and 
"helpful." Here are examples of an ineffective and a useful annotation for 
the same book: 

Kozol, Jonathan. Death at an Early Age . Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1967. 

Ineffective annotation: An interesting book about ghetto schools. 

Useful annotation: A former ghetto schoolteacher describes the 

degrading conditions and demoralizing influences 
forced upon the pupils in Boston's inner city 
schools . 

As you can see, the second annotation tells you not only that the book is 
about schools in the slums, but also that the author used to teach in them 
and feels that they are seriously inadequate. 



A SAMPLE ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Sub j ect : Censorship 



1. A book by one author. 

Hutchison, E. R. Tropic of Cancer on Trial ; a Case History of 
Censorship . New York: Grove Press, 1968. 

While McClellan's work Censorship in the United State s (see 
item 2) presents many aspects of the censorship issue, this book 
concentrates on a single instance, the court cases which 
ultimately lifted the ban on Henry Miller's controversial novel. 
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Told from an anti-censorship point of view, the book includes 
background material about the novel itself and its publication 
history, as well as the legal battles it inspired. Extensive 
notes and an excellent bibliography accompany the work. 



A C' ilection of essays, editor named. 

McClellan, Grant S. , ed. Censorship in the United States. New 
York: H. Wilson Co.\ 1967. 

A collection of short articles on censorship, this work 
treats several aspects of the issue. The selections consider the 
nature of pornography and obscenity, as well as the work of the 
courts in this area, the relationship of a free press to national 
security in our society, the concept of intellectual freedom, 
and the question of academic : reedom. 



A collection essays, no editor named. 

Censorshlg^ For and Against . New York; Hart Pub* Co., 1971. 

This is a collection of provocative essays written by both 
advocates and antagonists of censorship. While none of the 
contributors is, or claims to be, Impartial, the book presents 
stimulating opinions on both sides of the question. Contributors 
include Judith Crist, Eugene McCarthy, and Max Lerner. 



A signed magazine article. 

Mishan, Ezra. "A Modest Proposal; Cleaning Up Gex Pollution," 
Harper's Magazine » July, 1972, pp. 54-56. 

Mishan advocates limiting pornography to certain areas of 
cities and certain sections of the media, so that those who so 
desire have access to it, and those who wish to avoid it can 
readily do so. 



An unsigned magazine editorial. 

"Giant Step Backward," The Nation , July 16, 1973, Pp. 37-38. 

An editorial opposing the Supreme Court decision to leave 
definitions of obscenity to state and local authorities, claim- 
ing it gives "a green light for rsuppression." 



A newspaper editorial. 

Wall Street Journal , April 25, 1973, p. 22. 

An editorial supporting the Federal Coiranunications Coimnisslon ' 
attempts to control overly-frank radio talk rhows. 
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7. An article from a specialized encyclopedia. 

Abraham, Henry J. "Censorship/' International Encyclopedia 
of the Soc ial Sciences * New York: Macmillan and the Free 
Press, 1968, II, 356-60. 

The article defines censorship, dividing it into four types: 
political, religious, antl^-obscenity, and limits on academic 
freedom. Writing from a liberal point of view, the author 
gives the history of censorship from Biblical times to the 
present, and emphasizes the techniques employed and justifications 
used at various periods in history. His analysis of the princi- 
plos behind censorship is particularly perceptive. 



8. Unsigned article, but author *s initials given, from a general 
encyclopedia. 

K[onvltz], M[ilton] R. '^Censorship." Encyclopaedia Britannlca > 
1970, V, 161-67. 

The article outlines the history of censorship v than shows 
how it has affected such areas as comic books, the stag^, 
motion pictures and broadcasting, school textbooks and libraries, 
and birth control literature. 



9. A government publication. 

U.S. Commission on Obscenity and Pornography. Technical Report . 
Vol. II, Legal Analysis . Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1971. 

This, the second of nine volumes of the controversial study, 
concentrates on the legal aspects of obscenity and pornography* 
Section one describes the current state of U.S. law; section two 
examines the history of obscenity laws In Great Britain and the 
U«S.; and section three presents the state of obscenity laws 
in several foreign nations. The study is detailed and carefully 
documented and provides a concise, yet thorough, analysis of 
pornography laws. 



10. A government publication: Congressional hearings, 

U.S. Congress. House. Committee on the Judiciary. Antlobscenlty 
Legislatio n. Hearings, 91st Cong., September 25, 1969 - April 16, 
1970. Washington: Government Printing Office, 19^" . 

These hearings constitute a lengthy document, but they are 
worth reading because they include testimony from legislators, 
university faculty members, clergjnaen, representatives of anti- 
smut organizations, publishers, and motion picture producers. 
The appendices include the texts of House bills on pornography 
and background materials, such as the Danish regulations on 
selling pornography to minors and an antl^-^mut article by J. Edgar 
Hoover . 
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11» An unpublished doctoral dissertation. 

Mattson, Marylu Catherine. "Censorship and the Victorian 
Drama." Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, University of 
Southern California, 1969. 

Describes the struggles of dramatists such as Wilde and Shaw 
to combat censorship of the drama in nineteenth century England, 
A good illustration of censorship of social activists by 
proponents of the existing order. 



STYLE MANUALS 

i 

Although the above bibliography gives you a general idea of correct biblio- 
graphic form, you are certain to have citations which do not quite fit the 
examples. Consulting one of the style manuals listed below should answer 
your questions about how to list a given item. You may, at one time or 
another, be instructed by a professor to use MLA style or another specific 
format for your bibliography. These various bibliographic formats give the 
same basic information, for the most part; they merely vary the order or the 
manner in which it is presented. Here are a few of the most important style 
manuals in use today, along with their call numbers: 



PE 1. American Psychological Association • Publication Manual of 

1478 the American Psychological Association . Washington: 1967. 
A57 

1967 (Used often in the social sciences.) 
Ref 

LB 2. Campbell, William G. , and Stephen V. Ballou. Form and Style: 

2369 Theses^ Reports^ Term Papers, 4th ed. Boston: Houghton 

C3 Mifflin, 1974. 
1974 

Ref (Frequently used at San Diego State University.) 

Z 3. Council of Biology Editors. Committee on Form and Style. 

250.6 CBE Style Manual , 3d ed. Washington: American Institute 

B5 C64 of Biological Sciences, 1972. 
1972 

Ref (An example of a science style manual.) 

Z 4. Modern Language Association of America. The MLA Style Sheet , 

253 2d ed. New York: 1970. 

M6 

1970 (Recommended by many literature professors.) 
Ref 

LB 5. Turabian, Kate L. A Manual for Writers of Term Papers , These s, 

2369 and Dissertations , 4th ed. Chicago: University of Chicago 

T8 Press, 1973. 
1973 

Ref (A good general guide, which Includes chapters on bibliographies 
and footnotes.) 
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REVIEW QUESTIO NS 

1. What is the main reason for making a bibliography? 

2. What information is necessary in a complete bibliographic citation? 

3. When should you classify a bibliography? What are some of the different 
ways of doing it? 

4« How do you alphabetize a bibliographic citation which has no author listed? 
5. What are the advantages of a selective bibliography? 
6* Name some characteristics of a good annotation* 

7. How can a style manual help you when you are preparing a bibliography? 



